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In Recognition of a Milestone Passed 


[ MESSAGE FROM THE GUEST EDITOR] 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the 

American Association of Junior 
Colleges has for some time had in mind 
recognition of the twenty-fifth year of 
the Association. As they discussed 
ways of doing this they felt that they 
should have an issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal devoted to this topic. 
Your guest editor has been most happy 
to cooperate with the Executive Com- 
mittee and with the Acting Editor of 
the Journal in the preparation of this 
issue. 

These 25 years of the Association’s 
existence have been profoundly signifi- 
cant years. Junior colleges have been 
established from coast to coast. They 
have won recognition from educational 
institutions throughout America. In 
the days of peace attendance through- 
out the country grew atian amazing 
rate. There were tremendous disloca- 
tions occasioned by the war, but the 
junior college has survived them all and 
is today on the threshold of new and 
perhaps even more significant advances. 

The graduates of the American jun- 
ior colleges are finding their places in 
communities throughout the United 
States. They have given distinguished 
service in the war. There is no doubt 
that they will give equally distinguished 
service in peace. That their fellow 
citizens will, as the years go by, place 


them increasingly in positions of re- 
sponsibility is all but inevitable. The 
most optimistic, 25 years ago, could 
hardly have foreseen the place which 
the junior college would, in a quarter of 
a century, come to occupy in American 
education. 

It seems particularly fitting that three 
groups of people should be represented 
in this anniversary issue of the Juntor 
College Journal. First is that group of 
distinguished leaders who have had 
their part in the shaping of the junior 
college movement. There are many of 
them and they are to be found in all 
parts of the United States. We are 
happy to record that many of those who 
were most active in leadership 25 years 
ago are still making their great contri- 
butions to the cause of junior college 
education. The junior colleges of to- 
day owe much to the devoted service of 
these early leaders. It would have been 
splendid if we could have called upon 
every one of them to contribute to this 
issue of the Journal. There is, for ex- 
ample, the list of past presidents. 
There are those individuals who have 
held other positions in the Association. 
To single out but one, the name of Doak 
S. Campbell is remembered everywhere 
because of long years of service as sec- 
retary, Other names will occur to 
junior college people throughout the 
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nation. The junior college people of 
today bear these friends in grateful re- 
membrance. Those who were asked 
to contribute to this issue of the Journal 
have responded most graciously. 

Then there are the members of the 
junior college faculties throughout the 
nation. They represent many fields 
and in each they give distinguished ser- 
vice. It is notable that within one 
institution we find combined the di- 
verse points of view represented by the 
academic and by the vocational. In the 
junior college the two points of view 
are most happily combined. The Har- 
vard Report, so widely quoted in recent 
months, calls for a recognition of the 
place, in American education, of a cen- 
tral core of studies which all students 
shall share, together with that training 
in specialism which shall make the stu- 
dent an efficient producing member of 
society. This is the point of view which 
the junior colleges of America have 
held from the beginning of the junior 
college movement. The national Asso- 
ciation recognizes the common contri- 
bution made by all of the members of 
the faculties of all the junior colleges to 
the cause of education in the United 
States. The faculty members should 
have special recognition in an issue of 
the Journal which commemorates the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Then there is a third group, the 
alumni. After all is said and done, we 
shall come to be judged, in the final 
analysis, by and through the alumni. 
As they find their places in the life of 
America, that great American public 
which at last passes upon all of the 
institutions of America will form its 
opinion, also, of the junior college. 
There need be no fear of the verdict, 
for the alumni have already demon- 
strated their ability in every phase of 
our common life. 

And so, on this occasion of the com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, we turn first with an 
expression of gratitude to those leaders 
who have borne the brunt of the battle 
through the years. We acknowledge 
with gratitude the contributions they 
have made. But they themselves would 
be the first to say that we must not look 
only to the past, we must turn our eyes 
also to the future. New educational 
frontiers lie ahead of us. Junior college 
people are not unacquainted with fron- 
tiers. They will not be dismayed by 
the challenge of new ideas. They will 
welcome each new challenge as it 
comes. They will not hesitate to take 
advantage of new opportunities as they 
are presented. It must be in that spirit 
that we face the beginning of the second 
25 years. 

CHARLES J. BooTH 
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Twenty-five Years 


GEORGE FF. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS is a fairly brief 
span of years, and one’s first incli- 
nation is to assume that not much which 
affects the life of a nation and more 
particularly its educational development 
can happen in so short a time. Yet we 
know that during the past quarter of a 
century the world drifted into a second 
world war which has ended in the com- 
plete defeat of our enemies and that 
now we are confronted with our second 
great opportunity to construct a world 
in which peace, justice, and plenty 
prevail. 

In this same period education in this 
country also failed to meet many of 
its most obvious responsibilities. Too 
many children were not in_ school. 
Too many teachers were incompetent. 
Too much of the educational program 
fell short of present needs. Educa- 
tional leadership was not as strong and 
united as it should have been. 

Yet at the end of the period we, too, 
have won unprecedented victories. The 
educational profession realizes as never 








Georce F. Zook called the historic con- 
ference in St. Louis in 1920 at which the 
American Association of Junior Colleges was 
organized. Dr. Zook was at that time Chief 
of the Division of Higher Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education. He became U. S. 
Commissioner of Education in 1933, resign- 
ing that office in 1934 to assume his present 
position, the presidency of the American 
Council on Education. Dr. Zook has been 
one of the outstanding friends of the junior 
college movement throughout the years. 
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before its obligation to help bring about 
mutual understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world on which international 
peace must be based. Education has 
become increasingly available to chil- 
dren and young people at all levels of 
instruction. The relation of education 
and training to the productive life of 
the nation is firmly established. We 
know much more about how to measure 
the capacity of the individual student 
and how to deal with him or her ac- 
cordingly, and the junior college has 
become an accepted part of our edu- 
cational system. 

The remarkable progress of the jun- 
ior college movement has been due to 
many causes. The country was ready 
for it to an unsuspected degree. There 
were men and women who believed in 
it deeply and who were glad to work 
for it. Equally important, there was 
established early—twenty-five years 
ago—the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, which has served as the 
vehicle to pool the efforts of junior 
college executives in both publicly and 
privately controlled institutions and 
which has enjoyed both vigorous and 
far-sighted leadership. I extend to the 
Association my heartiest congratula- 
tions on this important anniversary, 
which I am sure will serve both as a 
happy reminder of the past and a great 
inspiration for a larger future. 
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Best Wishes for the Future 


ROBERT G. 


HE GUEST EDITOR, Mr. Charles J. 
Booth, has asked me to write a 
word of greeting for the Junior College 
Journal on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. This I gladly do, for my interest 
in junior colleges is older than the As- 
sociation, and just as genuine. More- 
over, I feel a sense of professional obli- 
gation to respond to requests for 
greetings or advice. When the ancient 
Greeks wanted information on any sub- 
ject, they went to Delphi or Delos to 
consult the oracle. Americans today 
either ask a university president or send 
out a questionnaire. And I must do 
my part to meet this basic human need. 
Speaking in a sense—but without a 
commission—for the large public uni- 
versities, I offer heartfelt thanks for 
what the junior college has been and 
done in the relatively brief period of its 
existence. Going forward steadily 
from its beginning in simple, postgradu- 
ate courses of study for high school 
students, through various stages of ex- 
perimentation and development, the 
junior college has come to a position 
of assured permanence, rich accomp- 
lishment, and increasing significance. 
That the junior college will continue 
on its worthy way is not to be ques- 
tioned, as long as it is sensitive to the 
growth and changes of the society of 
which it is a part, and adapts itself 








RoBERT GORDON SPROUL, as president of the 
University of California for the past 15 
years, has had abundant opportunity to see 
within his own state the developing work of 
the junior college. Dr. Sproul has been a 
constant source of encouragement and guid- 
ance for the California junior colleges, as 
well as for the junior college movement as a 
whole. | 
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readily to new possibilities of service. 

Now, at a time when the need for 
satisfying adjustments to a new civil- 
ization is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, it seems clear enough that we 
must set ourselves resolutely to a re- 
examination of our practices, under 
radically altered conditions, in terms of 
time-tested fundamentals. All prob- 
lems, political, industrial, and economic, 
really center in the one great problem 
of raising the quality of human material. 
Man, in his haste to develop the physi- 
cal world, has failed to develop himself, 
so the task of adjusting him to his en- 
vironment falls, as always, to the edu- 
cator. Nothing more hopeful, more 
adventurous, more fascinating, could be 
attempted. Junior colleges, no less 
than senior colleges and universities, 
must play their part. 

In the high quest which will be ours, 
for the next twenty-five years at least, 
the junior colleges may count surely 
upon the cooperation of the University 
I represent. That University may, by 
law, be set apart to a certain extent 
from the other elements of the public 
school system, but in spirit and in fact 
it is wholly and sincerely a part of that 
system. It has at heart always, there- 
fore, the interests and welfare of the 
junior colleges which share with it the 
responsibility of instructing youth. 

I marvel at the achievements of the 
junior college. I felicitate it upon its 
past, and extend best wishes for its 
future. May it continue to pioneer and 
set new standards, thus justifying the 
faith of its founders, the confidence of 
the people, and the aspirations of the 
men and women of the Association who 
have labored to make it what it 1s. 
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The Years Past—And Those Ahead 


ROYAL R. 


HEN A YOUNG MAN has reached 

the age of 25 we regard his years 

of preparation as over and his years of 
achievement as ahead. We no longer 
greet a person of that age whom we 
have not seen for some time with, “My, 
how you’ve grown!” but with, “What 
are you doing now?” In other words, 
we expect him to be repaying the time 
and effort the various institutions such 
as the home, the school, and the church 
have expended on his bringing up by 
making his contributions to the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the country. 
What is true of the individual is to 

a great extent true of an institution, 
and the junior college is no exception. 
It has been developing an idea these 
past years. It has recognized a certain 
need that older educational institutions 
failed to notice and has been trying to 
find proper methods to meet that need 
even in the face of opposition. It pre- 
sents its accomplishments along these 
lines as evidence of its right to a place 
in the educational program and is pre- 
pared, on the basis of its experience, to 
make its contribution to educational 


progress. 


We think of adolescent years as tu- 
multuous, sometimes boisterous, and 
unpredictable. Only as time goes on 
does a pattern of action appear, and the 








Roya R. SHuMway is one of the “patri- 
archs” of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, having attended its organization 
meeting in St. Louis 25 years ago and main- 
tained a constructive interest and leadership 
in the junior college movement ever since. 
Mr. Shumway is assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts of 
the University of Minnesota, and is also 
chairman of the University’s Committee on 
Relations to Other Institutions of Learning. 
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individual “settles down,” as we say, 
to the real business of living. At this 
time the results of those factors which 
have been influencing his development 
begin to appear, and we are able from 
them to predict what sort of a person is 
likely to take his place in the world. 
Perhaps the hard and bitter circum- 
stances of existence have turned him 
into one whose hand is against every 
man’s hand as was Ishmael’s, or again 
life may have been so easy that he is not 
even conscious of the effect his environ- 
ment has had. 

While the question is strictly an aca- 
demic one, it is interesting to speculate 
on the possibility of survival of the 
junior college movement if it had been 
started in the late 90’s rather than a 
decade or two later. I suspect that a 
frank appraisal of conditions as they 
then existed would lead to a decision 
for the negative. As a matter of fact, 
the concept which probably contributed 
more than any other to the success of 
the junior college was that of individual 
differences. | 

It is difficult for those whose experi- 
ence does not go back so very far to 
realize the different attitude toward 
student problems exhibited in those 
days. It was assumed that the student 
was mentally qualified to meet the re- 
quirements the college had set up, and 
any failure to do so was due to some 
circumstance, with the exception of 
health, under his control. I well re- 
member the evangelistic fervor with 
which we besought a failing student to 
mend his ways in order that he might 
be included among the number of the 
elect who would receive passing grades 
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at the end of the term, without ever at- 
tempting to discover whether he had the 
ability to make good. 

It should not be inferred that junior 
colleges were organized because those 
in charge recognized this matter of in- 
dividual differences and attempted to 
meet the problem. It is true, however, 
that junior colleges were not long in 
existence before those in charge real- 
ized that the rigid curriculum based on 
that of a four-year college did not meet 
the needs of many of their students and 
proceeded to do something about it. 
At first the steps were slow and hesi- 
tant, but as experience gave confidence 
they have become firm and_ bold. 
Where at first the junior college was 
content to present its claims as the first 
two years of a four-year college course, 
it now offers its curricula in its own 
right. The fact that the institution was 
not hampered by tradition and had no 
historical background to live up to gave 
it a freedom to experiment and explore; 
and the attitude of indifference, almost 
of hostility, adopted by older institu- 
tions was a powerful stimulant to those 
in charge of the new. 

Another factor which up to the be- 
ginning of the war has been operating 
to the advantage of the junior college 
is the decreasing opportunity for em- 
ployment for those persons at the junior 
college age level. Not so many genera- 
tions ago boys and girls left high school 
to take jobs and so terminated their 
formal education. Recently, until the 
beginning of the war, it was extremely 
difficult for high school graduates them- 
selves to obtain regular employment. 
As a result they were demanding with 
more or less success that they be given 
training in some specialized field in 
order that they might have an advan- 
tage in the competition for the limited 
number of positions which might be 
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open. Beyond this, many responded to 
the vague feeling that education of some 
sort beyond high school was good for 
them, and, wherever opportunity of- 
fered, entered junior colleges, if not 
with enthusiasm, at least with a willing 
spirit. 

It is true that this group presented a 
serious problem to the junior college, 
and it is to the credit of the institution 
and its counseling services that many of 
these persons who went to the junior 
college because there was nowhere else 
to go were enabled to discover some 
real and vital interest which served as 
a driving force. Up to the time of the 
opening of the war the success of the 
junior college had demonstrated the 
truth of two principles which were the 
foundation stones of its structure: First, 
that there were large groups of young 
people just above the age level of high 
school graduation to whom the ordi- 
nary training offered by college and 
university made little appeal or who 
found it unattainable because of their 
economic status ; and, second, that there 
were numerous vocational opportuni- 
ties open to persons who had some 
training beyond the high school level 
though not the equivalent of a complete 
college curriculum. 

It only remained, therefore, for the 


junior college to discover what these op-, 


portunities were and of what the neces- 
sary training must consist in order that 
it might offer to properly chosen stu- 
dents the courses which would fit them 
for these positions. The advance into 
this new territory was certainly rapid. 
Curricula designed to fit the takers for 
all sorts of semi-professional jobs 
appeared in junior college catalogs. 
There seemed to be a race between cer- 
tain institutions to see which could in- 
clude the greatest number of such pro- 


"grams. 
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Across all this fell the black shadow 
of war. Junior college enrollments 
dwindled to the vanishing point. Some 
institutions closed; others maintained 
themselves only by giving one or more 
of the specialized training programs for 
the armed services. A few were able 
to offer training courses for workers in 
industry. Most were compelled to 
limit their offerings to very modest 
proportions. Now that the war is over 
and enrollments are slowly rising, jun- 
ior colleges are faced with new prob- 
lems; or perhaps a more correct state- 
ment would be that the return of the 
veterans throws into sharper relief 
problems which were with us before. 
The answers to most of these are yet 
to be found. 

The junior college has regarded as 
one of its greatest assets the fact that 
its curriculum was so fluid and elastic 
that all.sorts of training could be in- 
cluded in it: But evidence is accumu- 
lating, as witness the discussion regard- 
ing a name for the institution, that not 
all connected with it are agreed as to 
the wisdom of continuing the practice. 
It is becoming evident that unless we 
can discover something common to 
these various types of curricula or some 
common viewpoint, the whole junior 
college movement, if we may continue 
to call it that, is likely to divide into 
sections which might in time come more 
or less into competition with each other. 
We cannot find the common factor in 
the age group involved, since the junior 
college is serving all ages in the com- 
munity. We cannot find it in the or- 
ganization, since we have present so 
many institutions formed in many dif- 
ferent patterns. It appears, therefore, 
that we must find some least common 
denominator of ideals or some core of 
philosophy of the junior college which 
will serve as a unifying influence 


to hold this seemingly heterogeneous 
group of institutions together. 

There are two concerns of the junior 
college which I think have from its early 
days somewhat set it apart from other 
institutions; not that these institutions 
have not claimed to have exhibited the 
same attitude, but that they do not seem 
to have maintained it as completely as 
the junior college. 

The junior college has been much 
more concerned with the student and 
his needs than with the curriculum he 
might be required to follow. It would 
be difficult to convince one’s self that 
the junior college offers its great va- 
riety of subjects in the hope of attract- 
ing students rather than that it offers 
them to meet discovered needs. As 
proof, consider the material which has 
been published on the methods of de- 
termining student needs. Next to the 
high school, the junior college is the 
nearest to the life of the community in 
which it is located, and it is, therefore, 
in a position to know and appreciate the 
needs of the individuals who come to it. 
The very fact that it has recognized 
those needs and attempted to meet 
them, rather than force the individual 
to meet certain curricular requirements 
set up with little regard for him as an 
individual, has set it apart from other 
institutions. 

Another concern which was probably 
not so evident at first but which is now 
a very definite part of the junior col- 
lege program is the concept of educa- 
tion to meet all of the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Perhaps the junior college only 
participates in this concept with other 
educational institutions; but looking 
back over the last 25 years of its history 
gives one the idea that its leaders have 
recognized this as a corollary to the 
attempt to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual student. It is perfectly easy to 
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think of the junior college as princi- 
pally concerned with vocational train- 
ing, but a more careful inspection re- 
veals the fact that the attempt has been 
made, and is now being made even more 
definitely than before, to fit the indi- 
vidual not merely for his job but for 
his life in the community, though the 
methods by which this is being done 
may be unconventional. The very fact 
that the junior college has not been 
hampered by conventions in its other 
fields of usefulness. strengthens one’s 
belief in the possibility of securing con- 
tinuing results which other institutions 
that are fearful of taking a chance are 
unable to attain. 

These concerns of the junior college 
have proved to be fruitful in the past. 
They will continue to be fruitful in the 
future only in the proportion that cer- 
tain conditions are met—in other 
words, only as we are prepared to pay 
the price. Out of all the conditions 
which one may consider there are at 
least four which might be termed mini- 
mum essentials, since without them 
there seems little chance that the junior 
college will even continue to exist, let 
alone make progress. From these also 
flow many others which, while impor- 
tant, do not seem so vital. 

The first of these is that the junior 
college must have a most intimate and 
complete knowledge of the individual 
student.. Unless the junior college 
knows the student thoroughly, how can 
it prescribe for him this personal train- 
ing that will best fit him for work in 
which his interest, ability, and personal 
traits are likely to provide success, and 
at the same time develop those social 
traits and that feeling of social responsi- 
bility which makes him a satisfactory 
member of his community? Not merely 
is the kind of an education to be deter- 
mined by the personality of the student, 
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but the successful method of presenting 
it to him must also be selected on the 
same basis. 

It is true we do not educate the stu- 
dent; he educates himself. We some- 
times talk facetiously about being ex- 
posed to an education, when after all 
that is exactly what happens. All we 
can do is to make the opportunity so 
attractive, the motivation so intense, 
that the student makes the choice we 
wish him to. We can only bring this 
about if we have complete knowledge 
of the student. 

As a practical matter, how to provide 
this counseling service presents a real 
problem. It is possible that the larger 
junior colleges might be able to provide 
themselves with such service, but the 
institutions with smaller enrollments 
may find the cost prohibitive. While it 
is true that a large part of the counseling 
load may be carried by regular mem- 
bers of the staff, cases will appear that 
can be handled only by one who has 
been specially trained. It might be pos- 
sible for the junior colleges in one area 
to unite in securing the service of one 
counselor who would spend a certain 
amount of time in each school. The 
junior college administrators in my own 
state have been considering the prob- 
lem particularly as it concerns the re- 


turning veteran and have advocated the — 


setting up of a traveling clinic to achieve 
the same end. 

If it is important to know thoroughly 
the student, it 1s no less tmportant to 
know as thoroughly the community 
from which he comes. This is neces- 
sary, first of all, in order to properly 
evaluate his background and, secondly, 
to give him the right kind of vocational 
advice. If there are job opportunities 
in the community the school must know 
what and how many they are in order 
that it may not oversupply the, market. 
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On the other hand, if there are few 
opportunities in the community it must 
have information as to what opportuni- 
ties are available in the surrounding 
areas. More than this, the junior col- 
lege must be sure the student it trains 
will be able to fit into the life of the 
community into which he is preparing 
to go, so that he may take advantage of 
its good characteristics and be prepared 
to assist in remedying its defects. 

Like the first condition laid down, 
this will demand special training. 
Something has already been done by 
the national Association, but it is only 
the beginning. A program of research 
and careful experimentation needs to be 
carried on. The public junior colleges 
are perhaps somewhat more favorably 
situated than others, as it would seem 
logical that the state with its employ- 
ment programs might well cooperate 
with the college. 

It seems almost unnecessary to point 
out that if the junior college is to con- 
tinue to serve the needs of all types of 
students 1t must be prepared to deal 
with all levels of intelligence. That 
problem was not particularly acute in 
the days when the institution simply 
gave the first two years of a college 
course, since those who came simply 
faced, and were supposed to profit by, 
the usual routine of lectures and recita- 
tions. Now the situation has become 
extremely different. We may find 
many points to criticize in the educa- 
tional programs of the armed services 
during the war, but they did indicate 
some techniques with which we might 
experiment with profit. Educational 
institutions are supposed to be con- 
servative and nowhere is that conserva- 
tism more completely demonstrated 
than in the techniques of instruction. 
The war demonstrated our fertility of 
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resource and invention in handling ma- 
terial things. It seems impossible to 
believe we cannot demonstrate the same 
in intellectual matters. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges is estab- 
lishing a research program which may 
well include this problem ; but the class- 
room instructor must also be encour- 
aged to experiment, for it is in the 
classroom and shop and laboratory that 
the results must be secured. 

It is this last fact that suggests the 
fourth essential for success—the neces- 
sity for specially trained personnel. 
The instructor in the junior college 
faces a unique situation. Since he may 
be the only one working in that field, he 
must depend upon himself alone to 
maintain his enthusiasm for his work. 
For the same reason he may have to 
depend entirely on himself for the solu- 
tion of problems of instruction as they 
arise. The results he obtains are likely 
to be rather closely scrutinized by the 
community. This situation does bring 
certain rewards but it also calls for spe- 
cial abilities and training. It is a hope- 
ful sign that not merely the junior col- 
leges but many of our graduate schools 
are aware of the problem, and the con- 
ference held in Washington last spring 
to discuss problems relating to the 
preparation of junior college instructors 
promises that something will be done to 
meet it. 

For the junior college to fail at this 
time to solve these problems would be 
to admit that it is but a temporary in- 
stitution called into being by a certain 
set of conditions, and is unable to adjust 
itself to a somewhat different situation. 
Another organization would take its 
place. In other words, the need is 
there; if the junior college does not 
meet that need some other institution 
will. 














The. Junior College Movement in California 


MERTON 


yee PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE has de- 
veloped in California as an out- 
growth of the high school; it is an 
upward extension of two years beyond 
the high school; it is a post-high school 
institution of two years catering to the 
needs of local high school graduates for 
whom no other institution exists; it 1s 
a people’s college offering collegiate op- 
portunities for youth and adults alike— 
for all, in fact, who can profit by more 
work than the local high schools offer ; 
it is the “capstone” or “apex” of the 
public school system; it is a new-type 
institution of post-high-school level de- 
voted to the guidance and training of 
youth for two additional years beyond 
the twelfth grade and to providing op- 
portunities for adults to acquire train- 
ing and knowledge that are lacking in 
their previous schooling. 

Thus has the junior college devel- 
oped in California from its earliest be- 
ginnings. In 1946 it is to be found in 
California as an independent two-year 
college, as a four-year institution closely 
integrated with the two upper years of 
high school, and as a separate unit of a 
five-year or of a six-year combined high 
school and college. It is an institution- 
in-the-making and has no prototype in 








Merton FE. Hitt became principal of 
Chaffey Union High School, California, in 
1911, and of Chaffey Junior College at the 
time of its establishment in 1916. After a 
score of years of service in the Chaffey 
community, Dr. Hill became Director of 
Admissions at the University of California, 
a position he still holds. On the Chaffey 
campus the junior college auditorium is 
named the Merton E. Hill Auditorium. The 
inscription on the dedicatory plaque reads: 
“To Merton E. Hill, B.S., M.A., Ed.D., 
whose friendship for youth and whose edu- 
cational vision made possible this institution.” 


E. HILL 


the history of education; and it is no 
rival of any other institution. Its tra- 
ditions have been in the process of for- 
mation during the past 30 years. This 
new school, in part a secondary school 
and in part a college, has emerged in 
California education amongst institu- 
tions of learning. 

The public junior college of today 
had its beginnings in the high school of 
the latter part of the last and the early 
part of this century. High school grad- 
uates continued to go back to high 
school for “more education.” While a 
student in the Santa Ana High School 
from 1897-1900 I observed graduates 
of that school coming back to take 
courses they did not take when they 
were regular students; 30 years later 
there were more than 5,000 high school 
graduates enrolled in the day and eve- 
ning high schools of San Francisco 
during the year before the establish- 


‘ment of the San Francisco Junior Col- 


lege. In the Spring of 1916 I recom- 
mended to the Chaffey Board of 
Education the establishment of the 
Chaffey Junior College, because in the 
pre-registration of students for the Fall 
of 1916 I discovered that many high 
school graduates had decided to return 
for more training. The numbers of 
graduates returning to the high schools 
of California increased in great num- 
bers from 1901 to 1930. The creation 
of a new administrative unit to take 
care of the educational needs of these 
young people was inevitable. 

This returning of high school gradu- 
ates to their respective high schools had 
more to do with the development of the 
junior college in California as we know 
it than did educational theory or the 
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recommendations of college professors. 
The junior college more than any other 
institution has come into being to meet 
the needs of specific groups of the popu- 
lation. However, the movement was 
significantly aided in California by the 
encouragement of educational leaders; 
among these leaders were President 
Jordan of Stanford, and Dean Lange of 
the University of California. 

The first legislation authorizing the 
creation of a junior college was enacted 
by the California Legislature in 1907 
and was stated as follows: 


The high school board of any high school 
district, or trustees of any county high school 
may prescribe post-graduate courses of study 
for the graduates of such high school, or other 
high schools, which courses of study shall 
approximate the studies prescribed in the 
first two years of university courses. The 
high school board of any high school district, 
or trustees of any county high school wherein 
such post-graduate courses of study are 
taught may charge tuition for pupils living 
without the boundaries of the district or 
county wherein such courses are taught. 


In 1910 the first junior college under 
this law was opened in connection with 
the Fresno High School, under the di- 
rection of Superintendent McLane and 
Principal A. C. Olney. In 1911 
Mr. Olney became Superintendent of 
Schools of Santa Barbara and opened 
a junior college at the Santa Barbara 
High School. He later directed the 
public junior colleges of the State as 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools 
and became the president of the Marin 
Junior College. Mr. Olney must 
always be rated as one of the state’s 
most important leaders in the junior 
college movement. 

All of the early junior colleges of the 
State were organized under the Law of 
1907 ; among them were Fresno, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles High School, 
Manual Arts High School, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles Polytechnic 
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High School, San Diego, Bakersfield, 
Fullerton, Citrus, Santa Ana, Chaffey, 
Pomona, Riverside, and Sacramento. 
Nine of these have continued with in- 
creasing success during the years. 
These early junior colleges were es- 
tablished as academic institutions under 
the law, but it became apparent that the 
students in attendance needed other 
courses than the usual lower division 
academic courses. Under the leader- 
ship of the late Will C. Wood, Com- 
missioner of Secondary Education in 
1917, a second law, the Ballard Act, 
was passed by the Legislature of 1917. 
It made provision for more adequate 
financing by state and county of the 
junior college, but, what is of even 
greater importance, it provided for a 
new type of educational courses, the 
“terminal,” the “semi-professional,” the 
“vocational,” or the “completion,” as 
they have been called by different insti- 
tutions. The law was stated as follows: 
The high school board of any high school 
district having an assessed valuation of three 
million dollars or more, may prescribe junior 
college courses of study, including not more 
than two years of work, and admit thereto 
the graduates of such high school, the gradu- 
ates of other high schools and such other 
candidates for admission who are at least 
twenty-one years of age, and are recom- 
mended for admission by the principal of the 
high school maintaining such junior college 
courses.. Junior college courses of study may 
include such studies as are required for the 
junior certificate at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and such other courses of training in 
the mechanical and industrial arts, house- 
hold economy, agriculture, civic education 


and commerce as the high school board may 
deem advisable to establish. 


Here we have a very wise law; it has 
made possible full, free, and complete 
functioning of the junior college. In 
slightly modified form, it is still on the 
statute books, and during the year 1945— 
46 34 junior colleges exist under it. 

The Ballard Act fixed the minimum 
assessed valuation of the high school 
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district maintaining a junior college de- 
partment at $3,000,000, and also made 
available state and county high school 
funds for the institution. During the 
early years of the movement it became 
apparent that junior colleges required a 
greater assessed valuation. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Wood, then Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Assembly- 
woman from Oroville, the District Law 
of 1921 was enacted. A brief analysis 
of this law will give an understanding 
of one of the causes of the great junior 
college movement in California during 
the years 1922-29. 


(1) Five types of junior college districts 
were provided for: 

1. The district whose boundaries are 
coterminous with the boundaries of their 
corresponding high school districts. 

2. The union district composed of two 
or more high school districts. 

3. The county district. 

4. The joint-union district, composed of 
high school districts in contiguous counties. 

5. The union of two or more counties. 

(2) The minimum assessed valuation of 
the district was fixed at $10,000,000. 

(3) The formation of the district had to 
be preceded by: - 

1. Approval of high school district 
boards within the proposed junior college 
district. | 

2. A survey conducted under the au- 
thority of the State Board of Education. 

3. Approval of the proposed district by 
the State Board of Education. 

4. The calling of an election within the 
proposed district by the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools having jurisdiction; a 
majority vote of the electors was required for 
the establishment of the district. 

(4) Provision was made for the “affili- 
ation” of the district junior college with the 
University of California on the following 
bases : 

1. The president of the University would 
approve all teachers of the junior college that 
was affiliated. 

2. The University would provide for the 
visitation of all junior college academic de- 
partments. 

3. The University would “pre-accredit” 
courses for advanced. standing in the Uni- 
versity. 

(5) Each junior college district board was 
authorized to levy a tax on all property of the 
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district; no limit to the tax was set. The 
district might vote bonds for junior college 
purposes. 

(6) Tuition for non-resident students was 
provided for and could be levied without let 
or hindrance upon the counties of residence of 
the students. 

(7) Junior college boards were under obli- 
gation to provide both terminal and academic 
courses for the students on the basis of the 
“need” of students. 

(8) Any high school graduate or any per- 
son eighteen years of age or over approved 
by the principal of the junior college was 
eligible for admission. 


While discussing the proposed Act 
with me in 1921 Mr. Wood said, “We 
propose to create about 12 regional jun- 
ior colleges.” Such regional colleges 
were both contemplated and provided 
for under the law. The effects of the 
Law were immediately felt. During 
the period from 1922 to 1929 17 junior 
college districts were established and 
they maintain at least 25 junior colleges 
at present. These institutions have de- 
veloped into regional colleges and have 
students enrolled from nearby high 
school districts as well as from distant 
counties. For example, Sacramento 
Junior College has had students attend- 
ing it from as many as 20 counties of 
California and from many scores of 
high school districts. At the present 
time California has 59 public junior col- 
leges receiving state aid, according to 
the October 1945 report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

While junior colleges were the up- 
ward extensions of high schools during 
the earlier years of the movement, sev- 
eral of the district junior colleges 
emerged immediately as separate two- 
year institutions. The earlier high 
schools maintaining junior college de- 
partments were four-year secondary 
schools and simply added two years of 
college courses. When the junior high 
schools began to appear in city systems 
the high school-junior college combina- 
tions in several instances first became 
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really five-year institutions. During 
the period of the greatest growth the 
junior college already was in the proc- 
ess of change. Some of the oldest jun- 
ior colleges of the new district type, 
such as Chaffey, Fullerton, Riverside 
and Santa Ana, were still associated 
with high schools. On the other hand, 
the newly created district junior col- 
leges of Glendale, Marin, Modesto, San 
Bernardino, San Mateo, and Santa 
Rosa were established from the first as 
two-year institutions, while the district 
junior colleges of Compton, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, and Yuba County 
were established first in connection with 
high schools. Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, established under the law of 1921, 
was a two-year institution, and Los 
Angeles Junior College took over the 
University of California’s Los Angeles 
campus and became immediately a two- 
year institution. During later years 
several departmental institutions were 
established as separate junior colleges, 
such as Santa Monica and San Fran- 
cisco, while others were established in 
connection with high schools. 

At Pasadena first, then later at 
Compton, Ventura, and Pomona, ex- 
perimentation in a new type of high 
school-junior college combination was 
The tenth grades were 
dropped back into the junior high 
schools, and the eleventh and twelfth 
grades were combined with the college 
freshman and sophomore years to form 
the four-year junior college. Pasadena 
was the first city district to have its 
entire system organized upon a 644 
plan; Compton and Ventura were the 
first union high school districts to adopt 
the same plan. By 1937 the four-year 
junior colleges had become so success- 
ful that the legislature in that year en- 
acted a third junior college law making 
legal this new unit in the educational 
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system, the four-year junior college. 
Pomona Junior College was the fourth 
to adopt this plan, Napa the fifth, and 
Vallejo the sixth; other California in- 
stitutions are in the process of adopting 
this form of educational organization, 
or are considering it. 

Whether or not the word “junior” is 
appropriate for the institution has been 
a matter of opinion. President Wilbur 
of Stanford University at a state gath- 
ering of junior college executives a few 
years ago stated, “The junior college is 
not ‘junior’ to anything.” He sup- 
ported a change of name. A governor 
of the state at one time in recent years 
opposed the change of name largely on 
the basis of the name’s being incorpo- 
rated in state legislation. However, 
students within the institution and citi- 
zens generally have regarded the junior 
college as a collegiate rather than as a 
secondary institution. Quite a number 
of boards have in recent years changed 
the names of their junior colleges; 
among the names now appearing are 
Los Angeles City College, Sacramento 
College, Chaffey College, Glendale City 
College, Riverside College, Long Beach 
City College, Placer College, and Val- 
lejo College. , 

It is interesting that few junior col- 
leges have started in California and 
later lapsed. Four junior colleges were 
established in Los Angeles about 1912 
and functioned until 1919, when the 
University of California took over the 
Los Angeles State Normal School, es- 
tablished a lower division program, and 
called it at first a junior college. The 
San Diego and Santa Barbara Junior 
Colleges were taken over about the 
same time by the State Teachers’ Col- 
leges. A district junior college was es- 
tablished in San Jose and at once asso- 
ciated by contract with the San Jose 
State College. A junior college was 
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established in connection with the State 
Polytechnic Institute at San Luis 
Obispo and functioned for a few years. 
The original junior colleges established 
with other state higher institutions with 
the exception of the first one established 
at Fresno ceased to exist; those in Los 
Angeles originally established ceased in 
1919. A few other rather small and in 
some cases very near to well-established 
institutions have lapsed; among these 
were Anaheim, Hemet, Galt, and Eu- 
reka. The fact that practically all of 
the junior colleges have continued to 
grow, that many of them have weath- 
ered two wars, that they have added to 
their original functioning, is evidence of 
the strength of the institutions in 
California. | 

The first organization of a junior col- 
lege association took place in California 
about 1916. Professor Cavanagh of the 
Los Angeles Junior College, Capt. 
Delbert Brunton of the Fullerton Jun- 
ior College, and others established in 
about 1916 the Junior College Associ- 
ation of Southern California. In 1917 it 
numbered among its members Chaffey, 
Citrus, Fullerton, the four Los Angeles 
junior colleges, Riverside, San Diego, 
and Santa Ana. As the junior colleges 
increased in numbers the Northern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, and 
later the San Joaquin Valley Junior 
College Association were established. 
In 1929 the three associations combined 
to effect a statewide organization, the 
California Junior College Federation, 
with A. C. Olney as its first president. 
This organization has become very ef- 
fective and exerts great influence upon 
every phase of junior college develop- 
ment in California. 

The growth of terminal courses in 
the California junior colleges began 
during 1916, when Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege offered such courses in agriculture, 
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commerce, industrial arts, home mak- 
ing, art, and music. At the annual 
meeting of the California High School 
Teachers’ Association of 1916, held at 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley, Dean Lange described the junior 
college of the future as providing vo- 
cational courses along several lines, 
while Principal Arthur Gould of San 
Diego Junior College outlined terminal 
courses that the junior colleges should 
adopt. Later terminal courses began 
to appear under the law of 1917 in most 
of the junior colleges of the state. 
When the new Los Angeles Junior 
College was established in 1929, Dr. 
W. H. Snyder, an educational states- 
man of highest rank, directed the es- 
tablishment of 16  semi-professional 
curricula designed to train young men 
and women for life positions. Pasa- 
dena Junior College under the able 
leadership of Principal John W. Harbe- 
son developed technical courses that 
proved successful. At Santa Ana, 
Fullerton, and at other institutions com- 
mercial courses were very successful. 
At Porterville a buildings trade course 
was established and met with success. 
At San Francisco Junior College, Pres- 
ident A. J. Cloud, an _ educational 
leader of California for the past 30 
years, opened specific vocational courses 
in floriculture and in hotel management. 
These are only a few instances of the 
development of terminal curricula in 
the California junior colleges; the im- 
portance of these courses is now recog- 
nized and the terminal functioning of 
the junior college is one of the three 
major functions of the. institution. 
Legislation in California has kept 
pace with the needs of the institution. 
In 1931 President C. S. Morris of San 
Mateo Junior College was appointed 
Chairman of the Federation Committee 
on Legislation ; he has acted in this ca- 
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pacity ever since, and much of the later 
legislation is due to his wisdom, fore- 
sight, and outstanding leadership in se- 
curing needed changes. Among other 
things, legislation has been enacted to 
provide the departmental junior college 
with practically all of the financial ad- 
vantages of the district schools. 
Advising, counseling, and guidance 
have been given increasing consider- 
ation by the junior college executives 
and faculties. A great leader in this 
field has been Miss Grace V. Bird, Di- 
rector of Bakersfield Junior College, 
who published recently in the annual 
publication of the Western Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools an 
extensive article on counseling practices 
in the public junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. Counseling has become with 
the terminal and the academic a third 
major function of the junior college. 
There are many phases of the history 
of the movement in California which 
have not been mentioned. One year 
the tuition bills were held up by four 
counties. The Los Angeles Board of 
Supervisors refused to pay a major 
portion of a tuition bill of $351,000 in 
1931; the case was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the State and a decision 
was rendered in favor of the junior 
colleges. During 1932 the Carnegie 
Commission authorized an extensive 
study of higher education in California 
and their report dealt very largely 
with the services of the public junior 
college. The work of the Affiliation 
Committee and later of the Junior Col- 
lege Conference Committee and similar 
committees should enter into the history 
of the movement. The follow-up stud- 
ies of 20,000 junior college transfer 
students at the University of California 
show that the academic functioning of 
the public junior colleges of California 
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has been most successful. The present 
services of the junior colleges to re- 
turning members of the Armed Forces 
will become the basis for another 
chapter of achievement of the institu- 
tion. The serving of adults through 
short courses and in other ways has 
been a significant movement during 
recent years and has resulted in thou- 
sands continuing their education. 

Among the facts responsible for the 
success of the junior college movement 
in California is the continuance for 
years of able men and women in the 
junior college faculties or in-positions 
of educational leadership. Among 
those who have served longest may be 
mentioned Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, first 
as Commissioner of Vocational Educa- 
tion and later as Chief of the Division 
of Secondary Education, still later as 
the president of two junior colleges; 
Mr. Louis Plummer and Dr. W. T. 
Boyce, for more than 30 years principal 
and director respectively of Fullerton 
Junior College; Mr. Charles J. Booth, 
for more than 25 years director of 
Chaffey Junior College; Mr. Floyd S. 
Hayden, for more than 30 years princi- 
pal of Citrus Junior College; Mr. Dana 
K. Hammond, for nearly 30 years di- 
rector of Santa Ana Junior College; 
Miss Grace Bird, director of Bakers- 
field Junior College; Mr. C. S. Morris, 
who has been the executive head of two 
junior colleges, and many others who 
have served for ten years or more. 
There is now appearing a new genera- 
tion ef junior college presidents and di- 
rectors in California, and their ability 
augurs well for the junior college of 
the future, a future that is definitely 
assured. This institution will take the 
students as they come and provide the 
training that they need to accomplish 
their life purpose. 














The American Association and the Instructor 


WILLIAM 


HE TITLE of this article is misleading 

because it infers that there is a close 
connection between the American As- 
sociation and the junior college in- 
structor, the actual existence of which 
appears to be doubtful. However, the 
tense of this statement may need to be 
changed, because as a result of this 
year’s annual convention of the Associ- 
ation, it is hoped and presumed that 
steps will be taken to create a closer tie 
between the Association and the faculty 
members of the schools forming the 
group. It is now time to turn to a new 
emphasis—to change from working for 
the total movement to working for the 
betterment of the individual concerned 
with each school. It is time to be 
_ subjective. 

Since the Association is reflected 
through the Journal, the first section of 
this discussion will be based upon this 
periodical. 

When a stranger studies the Journal 
objectively, there is little to be found 
that indicates close connection with the 
classroom instructor. For example in 
three recent issues of this magazine 
(April, September, and October 1945) 
only seven of the twenty-nine articles 
contained therein were written for or 
by instructors, the remainder being on 
the administrative level. ‘These were 
composed almost entirely to appeal to 
the administrator who establishes 








Wu1AM H. HUvtyz is instructor of English 
and public speaking, and chairman of the 
Humanities division, at Kemper Meailitary 
School, Missouri. Mr. Hull expresses the 
hope that the thoughts that he has written 
here may be taken in the spirit of constructive 
suggestions by the membership of the Associ- 
ation. 


Bs. BULL 


school policies and not to all school 
officials. 

Granted this premise, that the articles 
are now written principally for such a 
definite group, then the Association 
should re-consider and _ re-determine 
whether it wishes its periodical to ap- 
peal to policy makers alone, or to the 
general staff of the college. 

If the Association expects to estab- 
lish any tie with the individual instruc- 
tor, then the articles published in this 
journal must be pitched to the interest 
plane of the teacher, whether written by 
administrator, teacher, or professional 
writer. Of course, it may be debated 
that there are other periodicals, such 
as The English Journal and The 
Mathematics Teacher, which treat the 
problems confronted by the instructors 
in the various fields; and it may be de- 
bated that all such articles should be 
left to the realm of these trade journals. 
Perhaps this is so, but would it not be 
helpful to aid instructors by providing 
them with basic material that would be 
of assistance in their classes? Would 
it not be helpful to provide them with 
specific information which they could 
use without a tremendous transfer? 
The philosophy of education and of the 
junior college may be interesting—and 


it should be—but which will work. 


better for the improvement of the 
school, an article dealing with air-age 
education among veterans involved in 
the throes of terminal curricula, or an 
article dealing with methods of giving 
assignments in English Composition? 
Other titles might be “Grading the 
Theme,” “What Constitutes a Good 
Mathematics Examination?” and “Tie- 
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ing Together the History Units.” 

If any of the above articles merited 
special attention, they could be printed 
in pamphlet form and made available 
for distribution. When the Journal 
lets it be known that it is seeking more 
good articles for teachers, immediate 
interest would be aroused and perhaps 
many voluntary papers would be re- 
ceived by the periodical’s editors. 

In addition to the creation of greater 
instructor interest in the Journal, there 
are many steps that the Association 
could take. For example, the organiza- 
tion holds an annual meeting, the one 
this year being in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 17-19, which was an awkward 
time for many administrators and most 
instructors; however, apparently the 
organization was fortunate to be able 
to hold a convention at all this year, 
and had little choice of dates. How- 
ever, it is hoped that in the future these 
meetings will be held when instructors 
may attend and that they will be per- 
mitted and encouraged to do so; this, 
of necessity, implies that part of the 
program would have to be arranged 
for them. Aren’t there many problems 
concerned with handling the junior col- 
lege student that could be discussed 
at such a meeting? Aren’t there many 
experienced men who could help new- 
comers to this field which we call spe- 
cialized? Isn’t it true that the average 
instructor needs more help to’ carry 
on his work than does the average ad- 
ministrator, who has a background of 
experience to aid him in his problems? 

That teacher membership in the or- 
ganization should be encouraged both 
by a friendly, interested attitude and 
by a membership fee easily within 
reach of every teacher, is an essential 
policy. 

These three changes—(1) different 
Journal articles; (2) Association mem- 
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bership for teachers; and (3) national 
meetings for all—would make a tre- 
mendous difference in teacher-Associ- 
ation relationships, but there are also 
other possible aids: 

(4) Some time ago the organization 
published a list of active working com- 
mittees, which numbered ten, including 
committees on adult education and on 
aviation. Would it not be invaluable 
to appoint a committee to be an active 
harmonizing agent between administra- 
tor, Association, and teacher? That 
has untold potentialities. 

(5) The enlarged Association, now 
composed of administrators and in- 
structors, could oppose the issuance of 
temporary teaching certificates and do 
everything possible to make teaching a 
respected profession. This alone would 
be a great goal for any educational 
group to undertake. 

(6) State meetings of junior college 
teachers could be planned on an annual 
basis somewhat similar to the national 
convention, to meet at various junior 
colleges over the state and not at the 
state university. If harmony among 
junior colleges is desired, a general ac- 
quaintance among the faculties would 
be a step in the right direction. 

(7) The members of the enlarged 
Association could offer themselves as 
advisers to faculties of sister schools, in 
order to confer with them construc- 
tively, but never for the purpose of 
visiting classes unless coming as a 
friend and having that definitely under- 
stood beforehand. It is doubtful if any 
instructor is helped greatly by a visitor 
known to be a destructive critic. 

(8) It was partially for money that 
Alexander the Great fought and died; 
it is partially for money that adminis- 
trators work; and it is partially for 
money that teachers teach. But this 
must not be true to a large extent, or 
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there would be few teachers. This is 
a stock complaint, but it must be recog- 
nized that instructors’ salaries are ex- 
tremely inadequate when _ unskilled 
laborers receive far larger salaries, 
have more definite and shorter working 
hours, and have practically no worries 
such as those the teacher has in his 
attempts to “develop personalities.” 
Work toward correction of this situ- 
ation would bring about a feeling of 
gratitude by instructors for the Associ- 
ation and would thereby improve 
teacher-Association relationships. 

(9) It is hoped that the new budget 
will permit the expansion of the work 
now planned by the office staff of the 
Association, but it is also important 
that the budget be sufficiently large to 
include some of the program outlined 
above; a budget that includes no 
greater benefits for the instructor may 
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make the organization larger, but will 
it make it better? 

The junior college has an oppor- 
tunity to be an integral part of the 
coming revitalized educational system, 
and it is important that it ignore no 
possibilities in helping it achieve and 
maintain that position; one way to do 
this to to earn the reputation of being 
the most desirable teaching level. 

It must be remembered that when a 
school is accredited by an association or 
evaluated by a prospective patron, that 
it is the efficiency and the record of the 
academic faculty that is largely con- 
sidered. The criterion is the training 


of the individual teacher and his ability | 


to get the desired results when the 
classroom doors are closed. It is with 
these facts in mind that the Association 
must plan its approach to the problem 
of teacher-Association relationships. 
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Teaching—The Art of Education 


J. WATSON WILSON 


S THE POWERFUL spotlight of world 
A interest gradually traverses the 
huge arc from devastation to recon- 
struction, from martial to civil govern- 
ment, from regimentation to freedom, 
from war with all its horrors to peace 
with all its hopes, education steadily oc- 
cupies a more and more prominent 
place within the lighted circle. View- 
ing the shifting light and cognizant of 
its powerful beam, some statesmen and 
some educators have dared to suggest 
that while the thirties and early forties 
produced the greatest industrial de- 
velopment the world has ever seen, the 
postwar period which society is now 
entering will produce educational de- 
velopments far greater than any previ- 
ously experienced. They predict that 
soon education will occupy the very 
center of the spotlight of world interest. 

One has only to examine current 
history to understand this enthusiasm 
for the future of education. The vari- 
ous Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
training programs, the many training 
programs for war production, and the 
accelerated schedules in colleges and 
universities, all contributed to this feel- 
ing during the war. The G.I. Bill and 
Public Law 16, with their provisions 
for veterans, are carrying this en- 
thusiasm into the postwar period. 

Finally, some persons are comparing 








J. Watson WILSON was, until December 1, 
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Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle of Chicago and 
New York. Dr. Wilson received his A.B. 
degree from Muskingum College and his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Yale Uni- 
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education with war itself. They sug- 
gest that education is such a potent 
force (for good or for evil, for slavery 
or for freedom, for war or for peace) 
that it can no longer be taken for 
granted or left to chance. Like the 
maintaining of an army, or the opera- 
tion of an effective monetary system, 
or the controlling of commerce, or the 
establishment of social security, or the 
regulation of atomic energy, education 
needs and will receive national and 
even international support. Education 
is the one great hope for durable world 
peace. 

In light of such thinking and acting, 
to quarrel with those who visualize 
unprecedented developments in educa- 
tion is difficult if not foolhardy. Truly 
the spotlight is moving. Education 
may now have its opportunity to bask 
in it. 

Anyone who has ever sat before the 
powerful light in a _ photographer’s 
studio knows that the light’s beam has 
two effects which may or may not com- 
plement one another. While it makes 
the subject more visible, it does not 
necessarily make it more attractive. 
The details which are certain to be 
highlighted may be unattractive or even 
gruesome. And the brighter the light, 
the more prominent the details—at- 
tractive or otherwise. | 

Notoriety, no less than the photog- 
rapher’s light, has these dual effects. 
Conscious of the dual effects, many edu- 
cators and educational institutions have 
recently been examining their work in 
a critical and constructive fashion. As 
a result, education’s dirty linen is 
getting a careful examination. It may 
even get a thorough laundering. 
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Universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges, state and local school systems, 
public and private schools, all aware of 
their postwar opportunities and obli- 
gations, have extensive blueprints 
covering many phases of education. 
There are plans for modernizing school 
and college plants, and schemes for fi- 
nancing this modernization and expan- 
sion through Federal, state, and local 
aid, as well as through tapping new 
sources of endowment. There are blue- 
prints which purpose to improve stu- 
dent selection, guidance, and counsel- 
ing. New curricula are projected by 
the score, with new programs of gen- 
eral, teacher, technical, and vocational 
education. New subjects are being 
planned by the hundreds, with courses 
in Far Eastern, Latin American, and 
European culture and language, in rub- 
ber, plastics, electronics, and high fre- 
quency phenomena, to mention only an 
illustrative few. There are schemes 
for the development of extension edu- 
cation, rural education, and visual 
education. 

Even this cursory listing of educa- 
tional activities is impressively indica- 
tive of the vast preparations being 
made for the role which education 
seems destined to play. Since the 
antithesis of planned evolution is un- 
planned chaos, the planning and de- 
velopmental activities in which educa- 
tion is now engaged are received with 
understandable enthusiasm. However, 
planning is not necessarily “good” in 
and of itself; it is not necessarily “good” 
at all. 

Since education is primarily a teach- 
ing function, all of the plans for more 
and better curricula, for new and better 
buildings, for more and better instruc- 
tional materials, have meaning only as 
they supplement and implement more 
effective teaching, and consequently 
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learning. Insofar as current educa- 
tional development fails to take into 
consideration the role of the teacher in 
effective education, it fails to be basic, 
comprehensive, and anticipatory. 

Stated differently, judging from their 
plans, many educational planners seem 
to have lost sight of the Mark Hopkins- 
student-log concept of education. By 
his remark James Garfield paid homage 
to the fine art of teaching. He dis- 
tinguished between the tools of educa- 
tion and the educative process, between 
techniques of teaching and their cre- 
ative application, between education as 
an objective science and teaching as a 
subjective art. 

The distinction intended is that be- 
tween the science of education and the 
art of education. Perhaps an analogy 
will help to differentiate between these 
two. There is, for example, both a 
science and an art of painting. On the 
one hand reference is made to the ob- 
jective tools which the artist utilizes; 
his paints, his canvas, his brushes, and 
the like. In contrast, but not in opposi- 
tion, there is the subjective art which 
utilizes these materials in making a 
painting. Two artists may utilize the 
same materials; they may even paint 
the same subject; yet the pictures they 
produce will be quite different. The 
difference is accounted for by the per~ 
sonality (or, if you wish, talent) of the 
artists. It is a qualitative or subjective 


difference rather than a quantitative 


or objective one. It can readily be 
understood by noting that each artist 
not only paints the subject as he sees 
it, but also includes how he feels about 
the subject before him. 

Just as paint, brushes, canvas, and 
other materials are the comparative in- 
cidentals in great painting, so are build- 
ings, laboratories, films, and other in- 
structional materials the comparative 
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incidentals in great teaching. Justas the 
“soul” of the artist will determine the 
greatness with which the subject of the 
painting is treated, so will the “soul” of 
the teacher determine the greatness 
with which the subject matter of a 
course or curriculum is treated. Just 
as the personality of the artist deter- 
mines the value of the completed pic- 


ture, so does the personality of the 


teacher determine the value to be 
derived from any educational endeavor. 
If teaching is the primary function of 
schools and colleges (even as con- 
trasted with such highly commendable 
enterprises as research and writing), 
and if teaching is a fine art, the obvi- 
ous conclusion is that plans for the 
coming great educational era should be 
concerned first with the development 
of a large body of educational artists. 
That such is not always the case is 
illustrated by the deservedly publicized 
Harvard Report, General Education in 
a Free Society, which dismisses teach- 
ing with a very few pages while it de- 
votes six chapters to educational theory 
and curriculum content. Doubtless, 
Dean Buck, who was chairman of the 
committee responsible for the report, 
would agree that the recommendations 
which it sets forth demand artistic 
teaching. He would probably be less 
amenable to the suggestion that apart 
from good teaching the report is mean- 
ingless. He might be quite dubious 
about the suggestion that if all of the 
teachers at Harvard and elsewhere were 
genuine educational artists the two-year 
study would have been unnecessary. 
In short, Harvard, like education in 
general, has been more concerned with 
the science of education than the art of 
education. To a degree, at least, the 
junior colleges of the country have been 
an exception to this trend. They have 
been teaching institutions. Unable to 
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compete with their elder brothers with 
respect to research and writing, as well 
as in providing campus glamor, many 
of them have concentrated their efforts 
toward developing educational artists 
worthy of the name of teachers. For 
this reason, if for no other, it is appro- 
priate to give the teacher special con- 
sideration in this anniversary issue of 
the Journal. 

Unfortunately, though, even the jun- 
ior colleges often ignore the artistry of 
teaching and concern themselves pri- 
marily with the mechanics of method 
and subject matter aspects of the teach- 
ing function. Recently, for example, 
the American Council on Education 
sponsored a two-day “Conference on 
the Preparation of Faculty Members 
for Junior Colleges and Technical In- 
stitutes.” In the preface to their recom- 
mendations, the representatives in at- 
tendance identified the teachers as a 
major postwar problem for these in- 
stitutions when they declared :* 

The members of this conference believe 
that the number of these institutions will in- 
crease in the immediate future, and that they 
will more and more assume the nature of 
community colleges. The growth in the num- 
ber of the institutions and in the number of 
students that will enroll will create a demand 
for a much larger number of competent teach- 
ers than is now in sight. 

To meet this situation, the conference 
recommended that junior colleges and 
technical institutes select and advance 
faculty members who have the following 
qualifications: 

1. A clear conception of the philosophy 
and background of these institutions, their 
relationship to the whole educational struc- 


ture, and especially their place in the com- 
munity. 





1 This quotation and the recommendations 
listed are taken from a preliminary report on 
the conference: Conference on the Prepa- 
ration of Faculty Members for Junior Col- 
leges and Technical Institutes, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
April 26-27, 1945. 
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2. An understanding of human growth and 
development and of the special problems of 
age groups enrolled in these institutions. 

_3. Adequate skill in curriculum construc- 
tion, evaluation, and other areas related to 
the art and science of instruction in these 
institutions. 

4. Adequate supervised teaching experi- 
ence—at least a quarter or a semester—in 
the type of teaching in which they are 
planning to engage. This experience should 
include participation in various kinds of non- 
classroom activity, such as counseling and 
committee work. 

5. A clearly balanced appreciation of both 
the occupational and general educational 
services of these institutions. ( 4 

6. For occupational instructors, oscepa- 
tional competency—which includes practical 
experience—with due recognition of this 
practical occupational experience. 

7. For instructors in fields of general or 
academic education, competence in their 
special fields . . . with practical experience 
also in community service agencies, on 
newspapers, in camps, or the like. 

These recommendations have much 
to commend them. They recognize the 
importance of educational philosophy 
and developmental psychology, the need 
for continuous curriculum revision, the 
role of experience in teacher prepara- 
tion, the relationship between general 
and vocational education, and the value 
of practical as well as educational ex- 
perience. These are laudable recom- 
mendations, yet their acceptance and 
application might or might not make an 
impact upon teaching in “these”’ insti- 
tutions. Given an artist at teaching, 
these recommendations, if followed, 
should help him to become a greater 
artist. On the other hand, they do not 
exclude from the classroom persons 
who lack teaching personality or talent, 
nor do they provide the means by 
which such artistic proficiency can nec- 
essarily be developed. In short, these 
recommendations are open to the same 
criticism as those directed at other edu- 
cational planning—they do not give 
adequate recognition to teaching as an 
art. 
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This rather pointed criticism de- 
mands further elucidation. To return 
to the analogy of painting, while a 
painter should know the philosophy and 
history of his art, this information 
would not necessarily contribute to his 
skill in painting. Perhaps this explains 
why some of our great teachers have 
been real educational artists despite the 
fact that they have ignored (or even 
loathed) educational theory in general 
and philosophy and psychology in par- 
ticular. 

Likewise, an individual might be 
competent in curriculum construction 
yet be very ineffective in the classroom. 
To be sure, artistic teaching demands 
skill in curriculum development; but 
the possession of such skill does not 
guarantee artistic teaching. Such con- 
struction may be merely the work of a 
research scientist. The painter, too, 
has subject matter, but his ability to do 
research, to organize it logically, is not 
necessarily correlated with his ability 
to paint creatively. 

That the committee recognized the 
“real” art of education in all of its vari- 
ous ramifications, including the various 
non-classroom activities such as coun- 
seling and committee work, is indicated 
in their fourth recommendation. That 
they failed to identify it as basic is in- 
dicated both by their placement of it 
within the list and by the amount of 
time they believe should be devoted to 
it. Teaching, in its broadest sense, is 
a creative skill of a most complicated 
sort. Art schools have long been aware 
that skill in painting must be developed 
by practice over a period of years. 
Recognizing that one cannot learn to 
paint by studying about painting, but 
rather by engaging in the activity of 
painting, they have scattered their prac- 
tice courses through thé entire program. 
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Yet the conference sponsored by the 
American Council, largely ignoring this 
principle, endorses education’s tradi- 
tional practice of “tacking on” a few 
weeks of practice teaching to four or 
more years of studying about a variety 
of subjects, only one of which may be 
teaching. 

The conference’s endorsement of 
practical (or non-academic) experience 
as well as academic study in any field, 
general or vocational, is a desirable at- 
tempt to destroy the barriers between 
the academic and the practical, between 
the classroom and life. As such it is 
noteworthy. Yet, this recommenda- 
tion, like the others, ignores to a degree 
the art of education. Skill in practicing 
law is only one prerequisite to the art 
of teaching others to practice law. The 
best doctor is not necessarily the best 
teacher. The art of teaching is 
achieved by engaging in the practice of 
this art and the peculiar skills which it 
demands rather than by only developing 
skill as a mechanic, or a nurse, or a 
social worker, or a naturalist. 

The Harvard Report describes the 
teacher as “only a mouthpiece of the 
truth that speaks through him.” A\l- 
though the Harvard Report qualifies 
this statement somewhat, it underrates 
the function of the teacher from the 
current point of view. As a creative 
artist he must utilize truth—truth 
which is grounded in the common em- 
pirical facts of our culture, truth which 
is also aware of the artifacts (human 
facts) of our culture. He must utilize 
modern and effective methods. He 
must stimulate and motivate his stu- 
dents. But he must do much more, 
and do it with the artistic skill of the 
great painter, or sculptor, or doctor, 
or clergyman. 

Criticism is, of course, light work for 
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even little minds. It is also the un- 
popular requisite to progress. But if 
education is entering upon a great new 
era, if education is primarily an art 
rather than a science, if artistic teach- 
ing is the fundamental prerequisite to 
effective educational expansion, and if 
current educational blueprints ignore 
or slight the selection and preparation 
of persons to perform it—if these con- 
ditional statements are true, as is in- 
ferred here, and if the junior college 
is primarily a teaching institution, the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges would do well to examine criti- 
cally the contribution which it can make 
toward enhancing such artistry. 

From a historical point of view, 
teaching resembles the proverbial 
weather, about which everybody talks 
but nobody does anything. Junior col- 
leges, collectively and individually, can 
do much. Suppose, for example, that 
a junior college committee similar to 
the Harvard one, with comparable per- 
sonnel and resources, were to study the 
art of junior college teaching. Such a 
study might begin with a careful defi- 
nition of this art, based not on arm- 
chair philosophy such as that engaged 
in here, but on case studies of good, 
bad, and indifferent teachers. It might 
explore selection, training, promotion, 
and motivation of educational artists. 

Although much study has already 
been carried on with respect to the 
training and selection of teachers, un- 
fortunately, from the current point of 
view, far too little of this study has been 
devoted to the art of teaching. The 
difference here, to risk repetition, is 
that of learning to teach by studying 
about teaching rather than by engaging 
in the activity of teaching. If teaching 
is an art, it demands the development 
of creative skill in its exercise. Skill 
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can be developed only through practice. 
If classroom teaching is a major ac- 
tivity of the educational artist, he should 
be given opportunity to develop skill 
at this activity by continuous practice; 
if counseling is an important activity 
of the teacher, he should be given an 
opportunity to develop this skill by en- 
gaging in the activity of counseling 
rather than merely through the study 
of psychology ; if writing is an impor- 
tant activity, he should be given an op- 
portunity to develop this skill. These 
skills and their integration can be 
achieved not by studying about teach- 
ing, and counseling, and writing, but by 
engaging in these various activities. 
Educationalists have talked much about 
“learning by doing” in recent years. 
Yet, “doing” for prospective college 
teachers frequently is primarily reading 
and listening. 

Further, colleges are known by the 
choices they make—by whom they pro- 
mote and on what basis. Seldom is a 
college teacher selected or promoted 
because of his teaching ability. Just as 
the quantity of his literary efforts is 
frequently the basis for selection, so is 
his research, writing, or speechmaking 
the basis for promotion. To say this 
is to say either that most colleges have 
not given enough serious thought to 
the art of teaching to arrange a scale 
of values by which the individual is to 
be judged, or that real teaching ability 
is looked upon with such scorn that it 
is relegated to an unimportant position 
indeed. The inevitable result is that 
the young instructor, whose position 1s 
the most precarious, must place re- 
search above all else at a time when he 
should be developing all of the various 
skills which the art of education de- 
mands. The question is not whether 
skill in doing research should be re- 
warded. Rather, the question is what 
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are the other educational skills which 
should be rewarded, and how can the 
rewarding of these skills be so ordered 
as to assure an ample supply of experts 
possessing each at a given moment? 

As a result of its study, the proposed 
committee should be prepared to set up 
a hierarchy of goals toward which the 
educational artists are to be motivated, 
to recommend financial and non-finan- 
cial incentives appropriate to these goals 
and to the interests and ambitions of 
the artists, and to postulate inclusive 
methods of evaluating the degree to 
which the teachers approach one or 
more of the goals. 

The task of this committee would be 
an extremely difficult one. Yet, is not 
this the kind of self-evaluation which 
will become increasingly necessary as 
the spotlight focuses intently upon edu- 
cation, and as civilization the world 
over looks to education for help in 
solving its postwar problems? 

That education is preparing rapidly 
to take its proper place in a world at 
peace, even as it did in a world at war, 
is desirable and commendable. That 
it has already developed blueprints for 
the tremendous task is most laudable. 
Any criticism inferred here is not that 
education cannot do a good job, but 
rather that it can do an even better 
job. This can be done by recognizing 
education as a creative art and a sci- 
ence, and by devoting time and energy 
to the implementation of this concept 
through selecting, training, and ap- 
propriately recognizing education’s cre- 
ative artist—the good teacher. 

Wonderful tools do. not necessarily 
make great artists, but the greater the 
artist, the less important may be the 
tools with which he creates great art. 
Great art demands, above all else, great 
artists. Education demands, above all 
else, great teachers. 
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The Story of Jack and the Junior College 


JOHN E. 


Q) N A CLEAR September day in the fall 
of 1923, with the taste of fall and 
football in the air, South Park Junior 
College (now Lamar College) opened 
its doors for the first time to the people 
of Beaumont and southeast Texas. 
One of the first public junior colleges 


in the state, the institution was created. 


out of the vision of a service-seeking 
school superintendent and the faith of 
a public-spirited board of education. 
It was assigned space on the third floor 
of a high school building, and a small 
but competent staff of instructors was 
assembled. 

To the registrar’s office on that day 
in mid-September came a tall, gangling 
truck-farm boy named Jack. Some- 
what nervous and uncertain, he fell into 
the line of prospective freshmen lead- 
ing up to the registrar’s desk. From 
time to time as the straggling line 
moved slowly forward, he fumbled with 
a scholarship which he held in his hand ; 
and he wondered if the registrar would 
accept it without question in lieu of 
tuition, for he had no money in his 
pocket save a few well-worn dollar bills 
which he had managed to accumulate 
for purchase of books and supplies. 

Why had he come to this small jun- 
ior college to enroll in its first freshman 
class? Why hadn’t he gone to one of 
the large senior colleges or universities 
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Joun E. Gray here casts back in memory 
to the day 23 years ago when he first came 
as a student to Lamar College, Texas, the in- 
stitution he now serves as president. Cover- 
ing in its description of his progress from 
junior college freshman to junior college 
president almost the same period as the As- 
sociation itself has covered, the article has 


special appropriateness for this anniversary 


issue of the Journal. 


GRAY 


in the state? Why had he come to col- 
lege at all? 

As a matter of fact, he didn’t have 
much choice in the matter. He 
thought at that time that he wanted 
above everything else to be a lawyer, 
and the junior college was his only hope 
for a start in this direction. Since it 
was located only about 14 miles from 
his father’s farm, Jack calculated that 
he could drive an old Model T Ford to 
town every morning with a load of eggs, 
milk, and vegetables; sell his produce 
to the Beaumont stores ; and get to col- 
lege in time for an eight o’clock class. 
Also, he had talked to the head janitor 
at the college during the summer, and 
he had been promised a part-time job 
—sweeping, mopping, and dusting 
some of the classrooms and labora- 
tories. This work paid 30 cents an 
hour, and Jack figured that he could 
put in enough hours to provide the gas, 
oil, and tires for the Model T, as well 
as his clothing and incidentals. His 
father, like a great many other rice 
farmers of that era, had lost all he pos- 
sessed a few years before in the rice 
business, and he was now struggling to 
make a living for his family on a small 
truck farm. The money from the eggs, 
milk, and vegetables had to go toward 
the payments on this farm, and to pay 
doctor bills, and to buy a few articles 
of clothing. 

The state university and other senior 
institutions seemed far away and much 
too uncertain from a financial stand- 
point; and since Jack had determined 
in his heart that he was going to get a 
college education, the junior college 
was his only hope. If that service- 
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seeking school superintendent and pub- 
lic spirited school board had not seen 
fit to establish the junior college just 
when they did, Jack’s determination to 
go to college would probably have 
ended in a job on his father’s farm, or 
maybe he would have been lucky 
enough to find work in one of the 
nearby oil refineries. Even though he 
wanted and needed college above every- 
thing else, he probably would never 
have gone if it hadn’t been for the 
junior college. 

But had Jack known then what he 
now knows, he would have chosen to 
attend the junior college even if his 
father had been wealthy and he could 
have had his choice of any college in the 
land. For he needed just the kind of 
institution that junior college was. He 
needed the kindly interest of that regis- 
trar who accepted his scholarship not 
only without question but with a word 
of congratulation. He needed the spark 
of intellectual inspiration which was 
struck in him by members of that small 
faculty. He has since learned that the 
most important thing which takes place 
on any college campus is the striking 
of that spark. 

Jack needed the individual attention 
and help which he received in the small, 
personalized classes of that little junior 
college. He needed the encouraging 
comments which the English instructor 
wrote in the margin of his themes. 
Jack didn’t particularly care for college 
mathematics and the physical sciences, 
but they were vitalized for him by en- 
thusiastic teachers, and consequently he 
gained a new sense of their importance. 
These teachers were not primarily in- 
terested in research; they were in- 
terested in teaching their subject matter 
to individual boys and girls. Jack later 
attended the state university, where he 
came under the influence of several 
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notable authorities in law, government, 
and education; but the foundation 
stones in his thinking and attitudes 
were laid by that small group of conse- 
crated teachers during his freshman and 
sophomore years at the little local jun- 
ior college. 

He needed the broad point of view 
which his social science instructors gave 
him regarding the proper relationship 
between the labor, the capital, and the 
consumers of his community. Jack 
later worked a midnight shift at one of 
the local oil refineries while finishing 
his junior college education. He found 
that the concepts of social and economic 
responsibility which he got at the jun- 
ior college helped him to understand 
the attitudes of the boilermakers with 
whom he worked. At the same time 
the value of this great capital invest- 
ment in his home community was per- 
sonalized to him because an under- 
standing director of employment had 
helped Jack to get a job and had regu- 
lated his hours so he could work part 
time and attend college part time. It 
would be very difficult for Jack ever to 
be unfair in his thinking either to the 
men with whom he worked or to the 
management and owners of that great 
refinery. If he had started to college 
a long way from his home soil and its 
social and economic problems, it 1$ 
doubtful that he would ever have been 
able to approach these problems from 
a down-to-earth point of view. 

Jack needed, too, the opportunity to 
develop leadership which the junior col- 
lege afforded. He had played on his 
high school football team, but he was 
far from being a star. He liked other 
sports, too. The junior college gave 
him a chance for further participation 
in these sports, where in a large senior 
college he probably would have become 
lost in the shuffle. Then there were 
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other activities, such as the debating 
club, the Spanish club, the all-college 
picnic, and many others. To be a part 
of these activities with classmates who 
knew him intimately and to have a 
chance to come to know his instructors 
in out-of-class activities were very im- 
portant to Jack from a developmental 
standpoint. Since he is now making 
his home and rearing his children in 
the community in which the junior col- 
lege is located, he cherishes many close 
friends from among his former class- 
mates there. These friendships, these 
social activities, these opportunities in 
small groups to serve and to develop 
leadership—all of these have had con- 
tinuing importance for Jack. 

But most important of all there was 
Mary. She, too, had entered the first 
freshman class of that little junior col- 
lege back in 1923. Like Jack, the jun- 
ior college was her only hope for higher 
education. She had gotten a job as a 
student assistant in the library, and 50 
hours per month at 30 cents per hour, 
plus room and board at home, meant 
the difference between getting started 
and not getting started on a college edu- 
cation. Jack had known Mary in high 
school, but his interest hadn’t matured 
at that level. The junior college gave 
him a chance to learn the true worth of 
Mary, to take her to junior college 
parties and to church services, to ad- 
mire her as she grew into full intellec- 
tual womanhood, and to come to the 
realization that he loved her more than 
all else in the world. Of course this 
has absolutely nothing to do with the 
junior college curriculum, but it does 
have very much to do with Jack’s op- 
portunity for happy, worthwhile living. 
The coeducational junior colleges of 
America need never apologize for the 
fact that their classrooms and social ac- 
tivities give American boys and girls 
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the opportunity to form lasting friend- 
ships which often find fruition in happy 
American homes. 

Now for fear that you may gather 
the erroneous impression that the little 
junior college where Jack started his 
higher education was a model institu- 
tion, it should quickly and briefly be 
stated that it actually had many short- 
comings. Its system of student gui- 
dance and counselling was on a hit-or- 
miss, helter-skelter basis. Its program 
of health and physical education was 
inadequate. Its space and equipment 
were meager. Its curriculum was nar- 
row. Its instructors were underpaid. 
But its governing board, administra- 
tors, and faculty did the best they could 
with what they had. And the junior 
college grew and developed in spite of 
its shortcomings, because its philosophy 
and objectives were basically sound and 
because it was serving a real educa- 
tional need in its community. 

After finishing the junior college, 
Mary went to one of the state teachers’ 
colleges, and Jack attended the univer- 
sity. It took Jack a year and a half of 
law school to find out that he, like 
Mary, could be happiest in the field of 
education. So he forgot about the 
practice of law and started to work on 
a degree in education. To make his 
happiness complete, on graduation his 
junior college alma mater gave him a 
job on the faculty; and he has been 
there ever since, except for brief leaves 
of absence to do graduate work at the 
university and more recently to work 
for Uncle Sam. 

Jack is now again on the job at the 
junior college where he started as a 
student back in 1923. He won’t get 
rich, but he loves his work. Mary is 
busy making a home for Jack and their 
two children, both of whom will soon 
be graduating from high school. They 
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too will begin their higher education 
at the junior college, just as Jack and 
Mary did. 

In the meantime the little institution 
where Jack fell into that straggling line 
leading up to the registrar’s desk two 
decades ago has undergone considerable 
change. From a struggling little in- 
stitution existing on the third floor of 
a high school building, offering only a 
narrow curriculum, the junior college 
has matured into a full grown com- 
munity college on a sixty-acre campus 
all its own and with a new million- 
dollar plant built to fulfill its broad ob- 
jectives. It has its own separate gov- 
erning board, its own administrative 
officials, and a splendid faculty. Its 
courses range from radio to pre-med, 
from music to office machines. Its 
doors are rarely closed from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. except on Sunday. Over 
15,000 technicians and skilled work- 
men were trained by this little insti- 
tution during the war years for the 
shipyards, rubber plants, chemical 
plants, oil refineries, and other indus- 
tries in its community. Since the war 
has ended, more than a hundred re- 
turning veterans have already enrolled 


in the junior college under the G.I. Bill, 
and many more are enrolling for the 
second semester. 

So the junior college has meant much 
to Jack and Mary and many others like 
them in the years that are behind. 
There will be a great many more 
Jack’s and Mary’s in this and other 
American communities in the years that 
lie ahead. Most of them will not be 
able to get a college education unless 
the local junior colleges provide it. 
Some of them will be returning vete- 
rans who will need the special courses 
which the junior colleges will offer. 
Some of them will be young high school 
graduates; others will be adults. All 
of them will need the personalized, in- 
dividualized instruction and the sound 
attitudes which the junior colleges can 
give. Jack and Mary will be better 
men and women and America will be a 
better place in which to live because of 
the community junior college. 

This is the story of Jack and the 
junior college. I know it well; be- 
cause you see, that tall, gangling truck- 
farm boy who fell into that straggling 
line leading up to the registrar’s desk 
at the junior college back in 1923 was I. 
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Junior College Alumni in the Postwar World 
FRANK O’ROURKE 


WRITER finds himself in a favorable 

spot about the time a war ends and 
spews a few million young men back 
into civilian circulation, ready and 
willing to find a job and go to work. 
I went to war and came home and in 
the process had a good look at the 
young men who fought this war. I 
talked with them enough to get a fair 
over-all mosaic of their desires and 
wants for the future. I want to pass 
on a few ideas picked up from these 
young men during the war and, more 
important, those ideas gathered in the 
past four months. 

I talked with a boy the other day 
about his future. He had just finished 
junior college when they “got him” as 
he put it, and he spent two years over- 
seas doing a pretty fair country job of 
fighting. He was going home for a 
little thinking and a lot of planning be- 
fore he took the next step—his big one. 
And he was happy about those two 
years of junior college. The way he 
had it figured, he was two jumps up 
on a lot of young men his age. His 
credits were good as gold and he could 
go on with his education in any college 
or university in the country. With a 
little brushing up, he told me, he could 
continue his old plans and take his 
degree in law and go into business— 
hang up his shingle—and he wouldn't 








FRANK O’RourKE is a graduate of the 
Junior College of Kemper Military School, 
Missouri. Now 29 years old, Mr. O’Rourke 
has already won for himself an enviable place 
in the field of the short story. His stories 
have been published in Colliers, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and other national magazines. 
His first book, “E” Company, published by 
Simon and Schuster, has been out four 
months, and he is just finishing his second. 


be too old to make good. He seemed 
to feel, as a matter of fact, that two 
years in the Army had matured him, 
given him a new outlook, made him 
think more deeply and understandingly 
about his country. He wouldn’t trade 
those two years of junior college for 
any sum today. His father had ob- 
jected to his “wasting” two years in a 
junior college before going to a big 
school, but now his father feels dif- 
ferently. This young man has a solid 
background of pre-war law study in a 
good school, plus two years of aging 
and mellowing in the Army, and he 
can now go on to a big school without 
feeling that his first two years were 
wasted because of fooling around in 
large classes—and spending more time 
at the campus inn than he did working 
on his subjects. He was especially 
emphatic about this, and I agreed with 
him. 

This is only one example of the jun- 
ior college graduate in this immediate 
postwar world. We have as many 
separate problems as we have gradu- 
ates—I believe everyone will agree 
with me on that—but the big point is, 
they have a good idea of their own 
worth and are heading for some definite 
goal. Whether they were graduated 


four years ago and went directly into 


the armed forces, or finished during 
the war and went in, all of them have 
that solid two years of study and work 
behind them, two years in which they 
stepped up from the relative callow- 
ness of high school to the steadying in- 
fluence of deeper thought and good 
honest study. There is no yardstick 
available to measure the worth of those 
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two years on their own personal de- 
velopment. Small classes and indi- 
vidual instruction and time to probe and 
reason out problems for themselves are 
only part of the good they found. 

The best part of it all isn’t found in 
the classroom or in the talking or in 
any tangible form of benefit. I believe 
it is found in the general atmosphere 
and everyday life of the average junior 
college as it exists today. Junior col- 
leges are military schools and girls 
schools and co-educational schools, and 
most of them are small; and in this 
smallness, and this closeness of young 
people one to another and to their teach- 
ers, comes the intangible quality I am 
thinking of. It gets into them as the 
two years pass and when they finish 
I believe most of them have it; they 
have the ability to reason and the 
strength and courage of their own con- 
victions pretty well worked out and 
molded into that thing we like to label 
character. And this thing, at the pres- 
ent time, is paying off the dividends for 
them. Very few of them, I think, are 
going to run around with a case of the 
postwar jitters, in confusion, trying to 
decide about finding a job, or going 
back to school, or just what in hades 
they are going to do, and in the end, 
like a lot of others are bound to do, end 
up doing nothing and blaming the war 
and their country for their misfortune. 
No, I don’t think these young men and 
women will be doing that. 

I believe the young junior college 
graduates will do better than most, 
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going into business or going on in 
school. Those back from the war are 
mature now and have set ideas about 
their future. Those who have been in 
school during the last two years of the 
war have had that great opportunity— 
a chance to study the changing world 
calmly and slowly, and make a lot of 
decisions they would be unable to make 
in ordinary times. They have had the 
chance to learn twice as fast and profit 
by their knowledge. Some of them, of 
course, haven’t realized this fact as yet, 
but they will. Given a little time on 
their own, or going on in school, they 
will discover for themselves that matur- 
ing doesn’t have as much to do with 
age as they thought. And I believe 
they will do a good job, most of them, 
in whatever they try. 

This is not a studious essay and it is 
not filled with a great mass of facts. 
This is deliberate on my part because I 
graduated from a good junior college 
ten years ago and I am remembering 
how I felt and what I thought and the 
way I grew up in those later years; 
and at no time did I ever confuse that 
intangible treasure I got from my school 
with the solid facts I learned and, to 
tell the truth, some of the more boring 
parts of those two years. They gave me 
subjects and they taught me how to 
study and they made sure that I could 
go on in school, if I so chose, to any 
college I wished; but these were not 
the important things. It was the other 
—that intangible again—that I remem- 
ber and value most of all. 
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Reports and Discussion 











EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


The radio department and the voca- 
tional guidance service of Stephens Col- 
lege; Missouri, recently conducted a 
survey of radio stations and advertising 
agencies in the United States to de- 
termine the employment picture con- 
fronting radio majors upon graduation 
from Stephens. The Stephens College 
News Reporter summarizes the survey 
and the information resulting from it as 
follows: 


The questionnaire included such points as the 
number of new, inexperienced employees, fu- 
ture plans for employment, prospective in- 
crease or decrease in the employment of 
women after the war, and the reaction of the 
employer to the type of radio training offered 
by the college. (This training was outlined 
briefly in the covering letter.) 

The station surveys that were returned rep- 
resented 42 per cent of the entire number of 
employees in radio stations. Because no in- 
formation as to the total number of employees 
in advertising agencies could be found, no 
percentage representation could be determined. 

A total of 2176 people without previous 
professional experience were hired by the 
responding stations and agencies in 1944. Of 
these, 1108 were women. How many were 
hired by those stations and agencies not re- 
plying to the questionnaire? Since the re- 
sponding stations represented approximately 
40 per cent of the employed personnel, one 
may arrive at a fair estimate by multiplying 
2176 by 23. By this estimation, it would ap- 
pear that more than 5000 new and inex- 
perienced persons were given employment in 
these fields in the year 1944 

In what jobs were these new employees 
hired? Are they positions that seem pri- 
marily suitable for men or for women? In 
the advertising agencies, women still have a 
monopoly in the secretarial field, 70 to 1. 
Women enter agencies as continuity writers 
with a 5 to 1 advantage over men, and as 
radio writers they maintain a 3 to 2 ad- 
vantage. Men are assistant radio directors 
and account executives in 3.to 1 ratio in com- 
parison with women. Inexperienced men, in 
the fields of production and announcing, 
topped women employees by a ratio of more 
than 4 to 1. Men and women were hired 
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about equally as time buyers. The rest of 
the positions were of a clerical nature, and 
women, in the main, were hired for these 
jobs. Radio stations listed 44 different posi- 
tions for which they hired new, inexperienced 
people. 

The “more-women-or-fewer-women-after- 
the-war” question was answered as follows: 

Agencies: More, 44; less, 33; same, 9; un- 
decided or no answer, 24. 

Stations: More, 71; less, 135; same, 72; 
undecided or no answer, 31. 

It is impossible to summarize adequately 
the reactions given to the college program of 
preliminary training without more extensive 
quotation that this article will permit. In 
general, both the agencies and stations favored 
the training, though approximately 30 per 
cent of the stations were noncommittal with 
respect to this point. | 


MINNESOTA DEANS MEET 


The Minnesota Junior College Deans’ 
Association held its fall meeting at the 
University of Minnesota, November 2 
and 3, 1945. The meeting was attended 
by the deans of all 14 junior colleges 
of the state, and by Dean R. R. Shum- 
way of the University of Minnesota, 
Dean C. J. Nelson of the North Dakota 
School of Forestry at Bottineau, and 
E. M. Weltzin of the State Department 
of Education. 

Speakers at the meeting were: State 
Commissioner of Education Dean R. 
Schweickhard, who spoke on the topic, 
“The State Department Looks at the 
Junior College,” President J. L. Morrill 
of the University of Minnesota, who 
spoke on certain problems of the junior 
colleges and other institutions of higher 
learning ; Dean Samuel Lind of the In- 
stitute of Technology and Dean Rich- 
ard Kozelka of the School of Business 
Administration, both of the University 
of Minnesota, on the subject, “The 
University Looks at the Junior Col- 
lege ;” and Dean R. W. Goddard of 
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Rochester Junior College, on the sub- 
ject, “The Junior College Looks at 
Itself.” 

Dean J. B. Davis of Itasca Junior 
College was elected Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the organization, to fill the un- 
expired term of F. F. Cope of Virginia 
Junior College, who recently became 
counselor for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

JoserH B. Davis, Secretary 





NEW PROGRAM AT PLACER 


During World War II, Placer Col- 
lege, California, has maintained a fac- 
ulty at the DeWitt General (Army) 
Hospital. The hospital closed Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, and at that time the col- 
lege inaugurated a new program for 
veterans, war workers, and adults, 
utilizing the hospital faculty on the 
regular campus. A veteran may enter 
at any time during the year, receive 
tests, counseling and guidance, take any 
courses that fit his needs (from ele- 
mentary school refresher courses to 
upper division college work), work as 
many hours per day or evening as his 
personal schedule permits, and receive 
credit for a high school diploma or 
junior college degree when he has met 
the necessary requirements. 

The college has set up a housing bu- 
reau and an employment agency to as- 
sist veterans. Placer’s program is con- 
structed to include the veteran who, 
because of his war experiences, is not 
desirous of returning to high school to 
take a regular high school course. 
Credit is given for military service and 
courses taken while in the armed forces. 
No fees, except the cost of books, are 
charged. The program is fully ac- 
credited. 

Harotp E. CHASTAIN 
Superintendent 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges held its thirteenth annual con- 
ference at Lyons Township Junior Col- 
lege, November 17, 1945. The theme 
of the conference was “Education for 
an Enduring Peace.” A special feature 
of this meeting was the fact that it was 
attended by student representatives as 
well as instructors and administrators 
of the Illinois junior colleges. The 
meeting opened with a general session 
of all attendants, which featured an 
address by Dean Clarence H. Faust of 
the University of Chicago. 

Following the general session, stu- 
dents had a choice of nine different con- 
ferences which they could attend. The 
discussion subjects of these were: As- 
semblies ; subject, professional, and in- 
ternational relations clubs; dramatics, 
debate, and oratory ; music; newspaper 
and annual publications; physical edu- 
cation for men; physical education 
for women; social life; and student 
councils. 

Faculty and administrators divided 
into 14 conference groups, the subjects 
for which were: Administration ; com- 
merce, accounting, and secretarial ; en- 
gineering and mathematics; English; 
foreign language; humanities and fine 
arts; music; physical education for 
men; physical education for women; 
philosophy and psychology; biological 
sciences; physical sciences, chemistry, 
and physics ; social science ; and speech. 


CURRICULA FOR GI’S 


Arkansas Polytechnic College real- 
ized in January 1941, when Batteries 
“D” and “F” of the 206th Coast Guard 
were inducted into regular service, the 
effect that the war was going to have 
on enrollment. These two batteries 
were made up entirely of Arkansas 
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Tech students and, in addition, the 
National Guard Company at Russell- 
ville and Dardanelle had many Tech 
students. The loss of all of these men, 
together with the loss of ten key mem- 
bers of our instructional staff, to the 
armed forces, made us realize that we 
were right in the middle of the war. 

The board of trustees notified the 
Army and the Navy that all of our 
facilities would be made available for 
any use that they thought would con- 
tribute the most to the winning of the 
war. Asaresult, our campus was con- 
verted into Army training bases for 
the WAC and the Navy Air Corps. 
During the time when the Army and 
the Navy were using the facilities at 
Arkansas Tech and our civilian en- 
rollment was greatly reduced, our 
faculty was planning for the postwar 
period ; consequently, our program has 
been revised to meet the needs of the 
returning servicemen and women. 

In addition to all the regular courses 
in agriculture, engineering, arts and 
science, teacher training, home eco- 
nomics, and pre-professional training, 
we are offering the veterans special 
courses in photography, machine shop 
(in the best equipped machine shop in 
the state, with approximately $100,000 
worth of equipment), auto mechanics, 
cabinet making, roughed and finished 
carpentry, building contracting, and 
masonry work. Courses were started 
January 1 in cafeteria management, 
power plant operation, building and 
grounds supervision, dairy products 
manufacturing, and commercial canning 
plant operations. Also available to the 
veterans is a two-year non-college 
course in agriculture, with special em- 
phasis on forestry, farm management, 
and animal production. They can en- 
roll for aviation, including flight in- 
struction and ground school instruction 
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in meteorology, Civil Air Regulations, 
navigation, aerology, A. F. & E., com- 
munications, recognition, and all the 
training necessary for an A & E me- 
chanics rating. Arkansas Tech owns 
its own airport, planes and shop equip- 
ment. 

The Hughes Cooperative Housing 
Project, constructed for single students, 
has been converted into apartments for 
married veterans, and in addition the 
college has just completed moving a 
unit of 31 trailers from New Boston, 
Texas, which are being rented to mar- 
ried veterans for $15 per month with 
all utilities furnished. 

The veterans are taking their places 
with the regular student body, with no 
distinction being made on the campus. 
At the present time the president of 
the student council is a veteran, and 
the Arka-Tech, the student paper, is 
published by a veteran. In the starting 
line-up for our last football game 6 of 
the 11 men were former servicemen, 
and on the squad there are 17 veterans. 

J. W. Hutt, President 


MICHIGAN MEETING 


The Michigan Association of Junior 
Colleges met November 15, 1945, at 
Ann Arbor. The morning session in- 
cluded a principals’ and counselors’ 
conference with former junior college 
students now enrolled at the University 
of Michigan, to learn of their progress. 
A business session was held in the 
afternoon, at which the following new 
officers were elected: President, W. N. 
Atkinson, Jackson Junior College; 
Vice-president, A. Ross MacLaren, 
Port Huron Junior College; Secretary- 
treasurer, Mildred Backers, Highland 
Park Junior College. 

It was decided to hold the Associ- 
ation’s spring meeting at Jackson, 
Michigan. 
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President Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Editor 
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CONANT PRAISES JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President James Bryant Conant of 
Harvard University praised the de- 
velopment of junior colleges in a lecture 
on “Public Education and the Struc- 
ture of American Society,” delivered at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Declaring that the term “higher” as ap- 
plied to education implies that those 
who do not go to a four-year college are 
“forever on a lower plane,” Dr. Conant 
suggested that the term “advanced” 
be substituted for “higher” in this con- 
nection and that education beyond the 
high school be discussed in terms of the 
ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. According to President Conant 
the solution to the problem of advanced 
education beyond the high school level 
is in the direction of local centers. “AI- 
réady we have many such institutions 
in certain states, usually designated as 
junior colleges, and plans for the es- 
tablishment of a greater number still,” 
he said. “In some localities the older 
teachers’ colleges (themselves out- 
growths of normal schools) are being 
transferred into junior colleges. Here 
we have the most exciting area of edu- 
cational activity and one that holds 
great promise for the future. Here we 
need to think through our problems 
with great care and examine the rela- 
tion of these institutions to the total 
educational picture with both vigor and 
imagination.” 


FIRST ARMY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Army’s first accredited junior 
college is now in operation in Percy 
Jones General Hospital, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Students are approximately 
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250 soldier-patients facing long hospi- 
talization. This new junior college, 
which is a division of the Percy Jones 
Institute, has been accredited by the 
University of Michigan. The courses 
come from the United States Armed 
Forces Institute and each student works 
with a tutor at his own speed. Educa- 
tional counselors help the GI’s line up 
their courses, which may include liberal 
arts as well as pre-law, pre-medical, 
pre-engineering, and pre-dental sub- 
jects. Patients taking sciences may do 
their laboratory work in the local high 
school if they are able. 


HOUSING VETERANS 


Hardin Junior College, Texas, has 
found partial answer to the problem of 
housing veterans enrolled there. Fifty 
movable cabins have been leased from 
the National Housing Agency and are 
rented to veterans for $15 a month, in- 
cluding water and electric lights. Fuel 
for gasoline cook stoves and oil heating 
stoves must be provided by the occu- 
pant. These temporary housing units 
were used previously by war workers 
at a petroleum plant. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


Dwight C. Baker has returned to his 
post as president of Modesto Junior 
College, California, after serving 38 
months in the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, Washington, D. C:, and in the Of- 
fice of Strategic Services, Far Eastern 
Division, as Lt. Commander, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

James L. McCaskill, formerly direc- 
tor of Meridian Municipal Junior Col- 
lege, Mississippi, is now assistant di- 
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rector of the legislative and Federal 
relations division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 


CLASSES FOR VETERANS 


Bergen Junior College, New Jersey, 
has undertaken the sponsorship in its 
area of the International Correspon- 
dence School night courses, under 
which from 800 to 900 different courses 
are available free to the veteran under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Veterans may take a course in real 
estate sales training at Fairleigh Dick- 
inson Junior College, New Jersey. A 
preliminary period of training is given 
interested veterans to prepare them for 
the state examination for real estate 


‘salesmanship. Admission to the course 


is based on high school graduation or 
its equivalent. Students may work for 
a full college diploma, provided other 
courses, such as English and functional 
mathematics, are included. The train- 
ing course has been approved by the 
New Jersey Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 


In order to expand its educational 
facilities to veterans of World War II, 
the Junior College of Connecticut has 
announced the formation of a new pro- 
gram whereby men and women dis- 
charged from the armed services may 
enroll in college classes at any time in 
the year without waiting for one of the 
regular starting periods. 


A new sequence of courses at Austin 
Junior College, Minnesota, made it pos- 
sible for veterans and other students 
to begin college classes at the open- 
ing of the winter quarter late in No- 
vember. This is part of a broad pro- 
gram in which the college is adjusting 
its offerings to meet the changing needs 
of the community. Entering students 
will be permitted to accelerate their 


work and complete a full year’s credit 
in certain courses, thus enabling them 
to continue their college training with a 
balanced program next fall. 


Brainerd Junior College, Minnesota, 
is giving veterans who are planning to 
enter a college or university next fall 
an opportunity to “brush up” on their 
ability to study by taking courses in 
the evening school for adults. These 
evening classes convene one or two 
nights a week, depending on the wishes 
of the students enrolled. The length 
of each meeting is determined in like 
manner. A variety of courses are of- 
fered, some for credit, thereby giving 
the veteran an opportunity to earn 
credits while getting back into the 
swing of class work. 


Eighty-five veterans enrolled in the 
special nine-week semester which began 
in November at Santa Monica City Col- 
lege, California. The nine-week pro- 
gram was set up to enable veterans who 
had been discharged after the beginning 
of the fall semester to enroll in college 
for regular credit and to take high 
school deficiency subjects, according to 
Dr. Morford L. Riddick, dean of gui- 
dance. A similar nine-week semester 
will begin in March. Instructors in- 
clude former members of the faculty 
who have returned from the service. 


HOSPITAL BED NO. 4 


The students at Colorado Woman’s 
College went over the top in a recent 
war bond drive, and the result is a 
plaque on bed No. 4 in the lower east 
ward of the Fitzsimons Hospital. The 
plaque is a permanent record that this 


hospital bed was provided by the stu- - 


dents of the college. The Army’s sug- 
gestion that the students adopt the 
soldier occupying the bed and make it 
a point to visit him often has been 
carried out. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH* 


Total enrollment in junior colleges 
started slightly upward again in the last 
full year of the war, 194445, after the 
plunge it took in 1943-44 as a result 
of the 18-year-old-draft. The “Junior 
College Directory 1946” shows that 
total enrollment increased in the fourth 
year of the war from 249,788 as re- 
ported for 1943-44 to 251,290 as re- 
ported for 1944-45. The number of 
regular students increased 5 per cent, 
while special students decreased 2 per 
cent. 

It should be strongly emphasized 
that the above enrollment figures cover 
last year, not the current year, 1945-— 
46. Estimates of enrollments this year, 
made this past fall at or near the open- 
ing of college, present a distinctly more 
optimistic picture. With VJ-Day only 
a little over a month old, almost three- 
fourths (74 per cent) of the junior col- 
leges reported increases in enrollment 
this fall, 19 per cent reported “no 
change,” while only 7 per cent reported 
a decrease. The median per cent of 
change reported for all institutions was 
a 15 per cent increase; for the coedu- 
cational institutions alone (by far the 
largest group), the median was a 20 
per cent increase. These estimates in- 
dicate a probable enrollment for the 
current academic year, 1945-46, of 
approximately 288,000. 

The number of junior colleges re- 
ported this year is 591, as compared 





* I am indebted for the form of this report 
to the general outline developed and used 
for many years by the previous Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, in re- 
porting the annual changes in junior college 
growth—Winifred R. Long, Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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with 584 in the Directory for the pre- 
vious year, a net increase of 7. Among 
these 591 institutions, are included 7 
whose operation is temporarily sus- 
pended as a result of the war, but which 
are retained in the 1946 Directory be- 
cause they have expressed a desire to 
continue their membership in the As- 
sociation. Last year’s total included 11 
of these “temporarily suspended” jun- 
ior colleges, but four of them have re- 
opened this year. In spite of regret- 
table wartime casualties, the number of 
junior colleges today is greater than it 
was five years ago, in 1940, before war- 
time conditions began to affect junior 
colleges. 

The number of junior colleges in the 
country and the enrollments reported in 
them, as shown by the directories for 
the past 19 years, have been as follows: 


Percentage 
Year Number Enrollment eennuae 
408 50,529 an 
ae 405 54,438 7.7 
are 429 67,627 24.2 
ee 436 74,088 9.6 
ae 469 97,631 31.8 
ier 493 96,555 —1.1 
ete 51 103,592 7.2 
gd 521 107,807 4.1 
ae 518 122,311 13.5 
ae. 528 129,106 5.6 
ae 553 136,623 5.8 
See 556 155,588 13.9 
er 575 196,710 26.4 
ae 610 236,162 20.5 
ae 627 267,406 13.2 
=a 624 314,349 17.6 
i avr 586 325,151 3.4 
re 584 249,788 —23.2 
ae 591 251,290 0.6 


The enrollments given are for the 
previous completed academic year ; that 
is, the enrollment reported in the 1946 
Directory is for the college year 1944- 
45. 
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In the past decade, in spite of the 
temporary setback during the war, 
there has been an increase of 14 per cent 
in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported and an increase of 105 per cent 
in the enrollment in them. 

The figures tabulated above give en- 
rollments on approximately a compara- 
ble basis for students on the college 
level. They include 5,846 students who 
are enrolled in the junior colleges or 
lower divisions of 13 universities and 
senior colleges which have been ad- 
mitted to active membership in the 
Association. On the other hand, en- 
rollments in the “lower divisions,” or 
last two high school years, of 37 four- 
year junior colleges are not included 
in these total figures. This additional 
enrollment amounts to 18,022. 

Number of junior colleges and enroll- 
ments by regional areas are as follows: 


Region Number Enrollment 
New England ...... 45 8,242 
Middle States ...... 61 16,019 
North Central ...... 192 43,905 
Southern ........... 188 40,785 
Northwest ......... 25 20,105 
CC, 74 120,685 


The largest number of institutions is 
found in California with 74, followed 
by Texas with 48. There are 20 states 
with 10 or more junior colleges each. 


Public and Private Colleges 


Of the entire group of 591 junior 
colleges, 269 (46 per cent) are publicly 
controlled institutions, while 322 (54 
per cent) are under private control. 
Corresponding figures for last year 
were 261 publicly and 323 privately 
controlled. The publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, however, have much the 
greater proportion of the enrollment. 
No less than 77 per cent (last year 
also 77 per cent), or 192,374 students, 
are found in the publicly controlled 


junior colleges, as compared with 
58,916 in the privately controlled insti- 
tutions. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 16 states, and decreased enrollments 
in 21 states; the publicly controlled in- 
stitutions show a net increase, however, 
of 950 students, or one-half of one per 
cent, as compared with a decrease last 
year of 26 per cent. The largest in- 
crease in public junior college enroll- 
ment occurred in Wisconsin, with a 
gain of 5,561. California still has the 
largest enrollment of any state, with 
117,970, or 61 per cent, more than half, 
of the public junior college enrollment 
of the country. Utah is second and 
Texas third. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the privately controlled junior colleges 
in 27 states, and decreased enrollments 
in 15 states, the net increase being 552 
students, or a little less than one per 
cent, as compared with a decrease in 
1943-44 of 11 per cent. New York 
has the largest enrollment in privately 
controlled junior colleges, with Texas 
second, and Missouri third. 


Institutional Changes 


The names of 13 institutions which 
appeared in the 1945 Directory are 
omitted in the 1946 Directory. Nine 
of these have been closed for the dura- 
tion if not permanently ; the others have 
become senior colleges or adopted some 
other form of organization. 

The 1946 Directory contains the 
names of 20 junior colleges which did 
not appear the previous year. Ten of 
these are publicly controlled junior col- 
leges and 10 are privately controlled 
ones. Some of these newly listed jun- 
ior colleges did not give the date of 
beginning of their junior college work ; 
others have been in existence for sev- 
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eral years but have not been listed pre- 
viously. Six are institutions which 
closed temporarily during the war and 
have reopened this year. The names 
of the four new institutions definitely 
reported as beginning junior college 
work in 1944 or 1945 follow. All four 
are publicly controlled institutions. 

East Los Angeles Junior College, California 
Glendale Evening Junior College, California 


Vallejo College, California 
Casper Junior College, Wyoming 


Type of Institution 


The junior college prevailingly is a 
coeducational institution, 450 (76 per 
cent) being reported of this type. 
Three institutions for men are found in 
the publicly controlled group, all of the 
others being coeducational. In the pri- 
vately controlled group, 34 are for men, 
104 for women, and 184 coeducational. 

Of the publicly controlled institu- 
tions, one is Federally controlled 
(Canal Zone), 51 are state controlled, 
58 are in independently organized jun- 
ior college districts, and the remain- 
ing 159 are local or municipal institu- 
tions controlled by the locally elected 
public school boards. 

Of the privately controlled group, 
189 (59 per cent) are reported as 
under denominational auspices, the 
Catholics leading with 42 institutions, 
followed by Methodists, 36; Baptists, 
32; Presbyterians and Lutherans, 17 
each; and 21 other denominational 
groups with one to seven each, 45. 

Of the privately controlled institu- 
tions not under denominational aus- 
pices, 93 are operated on a nonprofit 
basis with control vested in a board of 
trustees, while 40 are classified as pro- 
prietary. 

Twenty-three of the institutions listed 
(3.9 per cent) are negro junior col- 
leges. All but six of these are pri- 
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vately controlled institutions. In ad- 
dition there is one junior college for 
Indian students. 


Size of Colleges 


The size of the 579 junior colleges 
for which enrollments are reported in 
the 1946 Directory may be summarized 
as follows: 


Number of Colleges 

Enrollment Total Public Private 
ee Ge ee 121 41 80 
CS 104 42 62 
100- 199...... 145 60 85 
200—- 299 ...... 69 33 36 
300— 399 ...... 30 11 19 
400- 499...... 18 8 10 
500- 599 ...... 9 4 5 
600- 699 ...... 6 4 2 
700— 799 ...... 10 8 2 
800—- 899 ...... 8 6 2 
900- 999 ...... 9 5 4 
1,000- 1,999 ...... 27 22 5 
2,000- 2,999 ...... 5 4 1 
3,000-— 3,999 ...... 4 4 0 
4,000- 4,999 ...... 5 5 0 
5,000- 5,999 ...... 3 3 0 
6,000- 6,999 ...... 2 2 0 
7,000— 7,999 ...... 3 3 0 
14,000-15,000 ...... 1 1 0 
579 266 313 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in many 
parts of the country, much too small 
for the greatest educational efficiency 
in many cases, yet it has grown stead- 
ily except in wartime. Sixty-three per 
cent of those with less than 100 students 
are privately controlled. It is signifi- 
cant that there are 140 institutions 
which have enrollments greater than 
300; that 50 exceed 1,000; and that 
23 exceed 2,000. 

Twenty-six California public junior 
colleges report enrollments of special 
students in excess of 1,000 each. The 
total California enrollment of special 
students is 93,142, as compared with 
24,477 regular students. 

The striking increase both in number 
and in proportion of special students 
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is a phenomenon of the past eight years. 
For each of the five years from 1933 
to 1937 the specials comprised less than 
15 per cent of the total enrollment. 
Beginning in 1938, however, there was 
a steady increase, until the 1945 Di- 
rectory showed that almost two-thirds 
of the total enrollment were specials, 
the number having increased almost 
eight-fold in that period. The 1946 
Directory shows a slight decrease in 
the percentage of special students, for 
the first time in the eight-year period. 
Data for nine years are as follows: 


Year Total Special P Special” ‘ 
a 136,623 20,750 15.2% 
TS ine iti dik 155,588 33,204 21.3 

NS dh te ald 196,710 52,849 269 

i er 236,162 73,371 31.1 
a 267,406 102,369 38.3 
ee 314,349 158,425 50.4 

1944 ........ 325,151 193,360 59.5 
re: 249,788 161,791 648 

1946 ........ 251,290 156,174 62.1 


The largest enrollment of regular 
students is found in Los Angeles City 
College, with 5,492. 

Average enrollments for the past six 
years, and also for the years 1929-30 
and 1935-36, in institutions reporting 
enrollment data, may be summarized 
as follows: 


- Average for: 
ear . . 
Colleges Public Private 

1929-30 ........... 162 240 115 
SS 255 406 136 
1938-39 ........... 349 556 181. 
1939-40 ........... 397 652 202 
1940-41 ........... 429 707 203 
1941-42 ........... 514 872 223 
1942-43 ........... 555 998 201 
1943-44 ........... 438 733 189 
1944-45 ........... 434 723 188 


This analysis indicates that the pub- 
licly controlled institutions have made 
a marked increase in average size in 
the past six years but in 1944-45 were 
back almost to their 1940-41 average; 
the privately controlled ones back al- 


most to their 1938-39 average. The 
average size of all junior colleges de- 
creased 21 per cent between 1942-43 
and 1943-44 and an additional 1 per 
cent between 1943-44 and. 1944-45. 


Enrollment by Classes 


Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year being added for 
comparison : 


Percentage 
Class Number 1944-45 1943-44 
Freshman ...... 65,726 26.1% 24.9% 
Sophomore ..... 27,038 108 10.3 
eee 158,526 63.1 64.8 





251,290 100.0% 100.0% 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration 29 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 
1944-45, the same figure which was ob- 
tained the previous year. 


Number of Faculty 


The Directory reports 7,081 full- 
time instructors and 4,778 on a part- 
time basis in 574 institutions, or a total 
of 11,859 instructors this year as com- 
pared with 10,962 last year. This is 
an average of 20.7 instructors per in- 
stitution as compared with 19.3 per 
institution last year. 

If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are the equivalent of one 
working full time, then there is the 
equivalent of 9,470 full-time instruc- 
tors in these 574 junior colleges, or an 
average of 16.5 full-time instructors per 
institution, as compared with 15.1 last 
year. 

Accreditation 


Of the entire group of 591 institu- 
tions, 550, or 93 per cent, are accredited 
by some accrediting agency, national, 
regional, or state. Only 171, however, 
are members of any of the five regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
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schools. A summary of such member- 
ship follows: 


New England Association ............. 9 
Middle States Association ............. 17 
North Central Association .............. 55 
Southern Association .......... cn wentiel 75 
Northwestern Association .............. 15 


California is not in the territory of 
any of the regional accrediting agencies, 
nor, of course, are the institutions in 
Canada, Cuba, or Mexico. 


Association Membership 


The Directory indicates that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges had 429 active and 
31 associate institutional members, as 
compared with 417 and 33 of the two 
types at the same date last year. Thus 
78 per cent of all the junior colleges 
hold membership in the Association. 
This may be compared with 56 per 
cent membership in 1939 and 77 per 
cent last year. Of the 269 public jun- 
ior colleges, 213 (79 per cent) are 
members ; of the 322 private junior col- 
leges, 247 (77 per cent) are members. 

Fourteen states, in addition to the 
District of Columbia and the Canal 
Zone, have records of 100 per cent 
membership in the Association, as fol- 
lows: New York, 19; Colorado, 7; 
Nebraska, 5; Idaho, 4; West Virginia, 
4; Vermont, 3; Arizona, 2; Louisiana, 
2; Oregon, 2; Rhode Island, 2; Dela- 
ware, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New 
Mexico, 1; and Wyoming, 1. 


Changes in Administrators 


A comparison of the 1946 and 1945 
Directories reveals a change in the ad- 
ministrative heads this year on the part 
of 70 junior colleges, or 12 per cent of 
the entire group, as compared with 11 
‘per cent last year. In the publicly 
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controlled junior colleges the change 
this year was 14 per cent; in the pri- 
vately controlled colleges, 10 per cent. 


Type of Organization 


The information on “years included” 
as given in the Directory may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Four-year junior colleges ............. 37 
Three-year junior colleges ............ 2 
Two-year junior colleges ............. 546 
One-year junior colleges .............. 6 

591 


The two-year organization is evidently 
the prevailing type (92 per cent), but 
there is considerable interest in the 
four-year type, whether in public school 
systems as part of the “six-four-four” 
plan, or in privately controlled institu- 
tions where the last two academy or 
preparatory school years are included 
with the two common junior college 
years. Last year 38 four-year institu- 
tions were reported. Of the four-year 
institutions this year, 19 are publicly 
controlled, 18 privately controlled. Of 
the public group, 4 are state, 6 are 
district, and 9 are local or municipal 
junior colleges. In a fully functioning 
four-year unit it would be expected 
that the enrollment in the first two 
years would be substantially greater 
than in the upper two years. In only 
12 of the publicly controlled institutions 
and in only three of the privately con- 
trolled ones, however, was the “lower 
division” enrollment greater than the 
“upper division” enrollment. The total 
upper division enrollment in the pub- 
licly controlled four-year institutions 
was 13,462, lower division, 17,205. In 
the privately controlled institutions: 
upper division, 3,277, lower division, 
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Includes data on public junior colleges, 
as of October 28, 1943. 

5514. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Regis- 
tration Data for California Institu- 
tions of Collegiate Grade, 1943 and 
1944,” California Schools (June 
1945), 16:103-09. . 


Includes enrollment totals, 1943 and 
1944, for resident students in each Cali- 
fornia junior college; also, comparison of 
full-time enrollment in different curricular 
fields, 1943 vs. 1944, separately for public 
and private junior colleges. 

5515. CALIFORNIA ScHOoOLs, “Sum- 


mary of Statistical Data Concerning 
California Secondary Schools,” Cali- 
fornia Schools (July 1945), 16:117- 
25. 


Gives data, including enrollment sta- 
tistics, on California public junior colleges 
as of October 31, 1944. 

5516. CAMERON, CORNELIA, “The 


Place of Geology in General Educa- 
tion,’ School Review (September 
1944), 52 :427-30. 


Based upon experience of the author at 
Stephens College, Missouri. 
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5517. CAMPBELL, THELMA, “Latin 
America Sends Us a Visitor,” His- 


pania (October 1944), 27 :360-65. 

Report of experience of Lyons Township 
Junior College, Illinois, with visiting in- 
structor from Paraguay, sent to the college 
under a government-sponsored project for 
bringing Latin American instructors to 
this country for study and travel. 


5518. Croup, A. J. AND MarsuH, W. 
C., “A Terminal Program Dovetailed 
with Industry,” Education Digest 
(November 1945), 11:41-44. 


Condensation of article by same authors 
in September 1945 issue of Junior College 
Journal. 

5519. CoNLEy, WiLLIAmM H. (Chair- 
man), “The Wright Junior College 
Study of Terminal General Educa- 
tion,” Chicago, 1944. 150 pages. 

Comprehensive evaluation of the general 
education program in Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Illinois. 

5520. Cowen, Puiip A., “Oppor- 
tunities for Higher Education in 
New York State: Part I, Degree- 


Granting Institutions and Junior 


Colleges,” Albany, New York, 1944. 
112 pages. 

Provides information concerning each 
of the 93 degree-granting institutions and 
junior colleges whose courses are regis- 
tered by the New York State Education 
Department; intended for high-school 
principals, guidance officers, and persons 
responsible for counseling veterans. 


5521. Cross, Neat M., “Evaluating 


the Use of School Library Books Ac- 
cording to the Needs of the Student 
and the Philosophy of the School.” 


1943. 297 pages. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation at 
Stanford University. Study confined to 
the library of Menlo School and Junior 
College, California. 


5522. Davis, E. E., “Postwar Plans 


and Problems of the Junior College,” 
Southern Association Quarterly 
(November 1944), 8:503-06. 


Discusses the problem of teachers for 
the social studies, the GI delusion, and the 
guidance problem. “Veterans admitted to 
the junior college should be capable of 
doing a junior college grade of work.” 
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B ESTHER BEAMER, an experienced secretary 
RutH PLIMPTON, an experienced teacher 


Employers who hire stenographers or secretaries ‘1. A combination textbook 
who are graduates of colleges expect more than and handbook. 

mere mechanical skills. This book is therefore 

designed to provide the overall training which will 2. Designed for the college 
make the college graduate a superior secretary. classroom and the busi- 
The book is very attractively and functionally illus- ness Office. 

trated with well-chosen photographs which carry a , , 

real message, and numerous drawings, — and 8. Specific and practical. 
charts. The chapters are designed for suitable as- , , . 
signments on a college level. With each chapter © Wit questions and ae 
there are thought-provoking questions which stimu- lems and an instructors 
late worthwhile discussions. manual. 
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An EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators present- 
ing articles and reports of concern to all who are interested in or 
are a part of our institutions of higher learning. Current sub- 
jects: higher education and the war; educational programs and 
policies ; faculty-administration relations; freedom of inquiry and 
expressions; tenure; the evaluation of faculty services; profes- 
sional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), Autumn 
(September), and Winter (December). Circulation 17,000. 
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For the past fifteen years the Jour- 


Journal of Higher nal has been recognized as the lead- 
Education ing magazine devoted to matters 


pertaining to the different areas of 


THE MAGAZINE FOR higher education. The contents of 


LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE ach issue are varied. The pros- , 
EDUCATION  Pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 


Subscription $3 a year esearch, and criticisms of current 


practices. We believe that profes- 

OHIO STATE sors and administrative officers, 
UNIVERSITY when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 

COLUMBUS Ee they will not wish to be without it. 








